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REFLECTIONS OF A LORD MAYOR. 


“T nave been told,” said the Lord Mayor 
of London, leftalone in his dressing-room atter 
a state occasion, and proceeding to divest 
himself of the very large chain the Lord Mayor 
of London wears about his neck, according to 
the manner of the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and the watermen of the 

rincipal hackney-coach stands; “I say, I 
ave been told,” repeated the Lord Mayor, 
glancing at himself in the glass, “rather fre- 
quently now, in cotemporary history, that I 
am a Humbug.” 

No matter what particular Lord Mayor of 
London thus delivered himself. Any modern 
Lord Mayor of London may have recalled, 
with the fidelity here quoted, the homage 
widely offered to his position. 

“T have been told so,” continued the Lord 
Mayor of London, who was in the habit 
of practising oratory when alone, as Demos- 
thenes did, and with the somewhat similar 
object of correcting a curious impediment in 
his speech, which aiways thrust the letter H 
upou him when he had no business with it, 
and always took it away from him when it 
was indispensable ; “I have been told so,” 
pursued the Lord Mayor, “on the ground 
that the privileges, dues, levies, and other 
exactions of my government, are relics of ages 
in all respects unlike the present ; when the 
manners and customs of the people were 
different, when commerce was. differently 
understood and practised, when the neces- 
sities and requirements of this enormous 
metropolis were as unlike what they are now, 
as this enormous metropolis itself on the map 
of Queen Victoria’s time is unlike the searcely 
recognisable little mustard-seed displayed as 
London on the map of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. I have been told so, on the ground that 
whereas my office was a respectable reality 
when the little city in which [ hold my state 
was actually London, and its citizens were 
the London people, it is a swaggering sham 
when that little city’s inhabitants are nota 
twelfth part of the metropolitan population, 
and when that little city’s extent is not a 
tenth part of the metropolitan surface. These, 
I am informed, are a short summary of the 
reasons why the London citizens who stand 
foremost as to the magnitude of their 
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mercantile dealings and the grasp of their 
intelligence, always fly from the assumption 
of my blushing honours ; and why formally 
constituted Commissions have admitted, not 
without some reluctance, that I am—officially,” 
said the Lord Mayor twice—“officially—a most 
jabsurd creature, and, in point of fact, the 
Humbug already mentioned.” 

The end Mayor of London having thus 
summed up, polished his gold chain with his 
sleeve, laid it down on the dressing-table, 
put on a flannel gown, took a chair before the 
glass, and proceeded to address himself in 
the following neat and appropriate terms : 

“ Now, my Lord,” said the Lord Mayor of 
London; and at the word he bowed, and 
smiled obsequiously ; “you are well aware 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
these envious disparagements. They are the 
shadows of the light of Greatness.” (The 
Lord Mayor stopped and made a note of this 
sentiment, as available after dinner some 
day.) “On what evidence will you receive 
your true position? On the City Recorder’s ? 
On the City Remembrancer’s? On the City 
Chamberlain’s ? On the Court of Common 
Council’s? On the Swordbearer’s? On the 
Toastmaster’s? ‘These are good witnesses, 
I believe, and they will bear testimony at 
any time to your being a solid dignitary, 
to your office being one of the highest aspi- 
rations of man, one of the brightest crowns 
of merit, one of the noblest objects of earthly 
ambition. But, my Lord Mayor ;” here the 
Lord Mayor smiled at himself and bowed 
again; “is it from the City only, that you 
get these tributes to the virtues of your 
office, and the empty wickedness of the 
Commission that would dethrone you? I 
think not. I think you may inquire East, 
West, North, and South—particularly West,” 
said the Lord Mayor, who was a courtly 
personage —“ particularly West, among my 
friends of the aristocracy—and still find that 
the Lord Mayor of London is the brightest 
jewel (next to Mercy) in the British crown, 
and the apple of the United Kingdom’s eye. 

“ Who,” said the Lord Mayor, crossing his 
knees, and arguing the point, with the aid of 
his forefinger, at himself in the glass, “who 
is to be believed? Is it the superior classes 
(my very excellent and dear friends) that are 
to be believed, or is it Commissions and 
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writers in newspapers? The reply of course 
is, the superior classes. Why then,” said 
the Lord Mayor, “let us consider what my 
beloved and honoured friends the members of 
the superior classes, say. ; 

“We will begin,” said the Lord Mayor, 
“with my highly eminent and respected 
friends—my revered brothers, if they will 
allow me to call them so—the Cabinet 
Ministers. What does a cabinet minister say 
when he comes to dine with me? He gets up 


and tells the company that all the honours; 


of official life are nothing comparable to the 
honour of coming and dining with the Lord 
Mayor. He gives them to understand that, in 
all his doubts, his mind instinctively reverts 
to the Lord Mayor for counsel; that in all 
his many triumphs, he looks to the Lord 
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| marshals and admirals of this glorious country, 


are not the men to bandy compliments ? 
“My eminently reverend friends the Arch- 
| bishops and Bishops, ¢hey are not idle talkers,” 
said the Lord Mayor. “ Yet, when they do 
}me the honour to take no thought (as I may 
|Say) what they shall eat or what they shall 
drink, but with the greatest urbanity to eat 
‘and drink (I am proud to think) up to the 
full amount of three pound three per head, 
‘they are not behind-hand with the rest. 
They perceive in the Lord Mayor, a pillar of 
|the great fabric of church and state; they 
| know that the Lord Mayor is necessary to 
itrue Religion; they are, in a general way, 
‘fully impressed with the conviction that 
the Lord Mayor is an Institution not to be 
touched without danger to orthodox piety. 





Mayor for his culminating moral support ;| Yet, if IT am not deceived,” said the Lord 
that in all his few defeats, he looks to the| Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “ my pas- 
Lord Mayor for lasting consolation. He!toral and personal friends the archbishops 
signifies that, if the Lord Mayor only approves | and bishops, are to be believed upon their 
of his political career, he is happy ; that if| affirmation ? 

the Lord Mayor disapproves, he is miserable.| “ My elevated and learned friends, the 
His respect for the office is perpetually aug-| Judges!” cried the Lord Mayor, in a tone of 
menting. He has had the honour of enjoying! enthusiasm. “ When I ask the judges to 





the munificent hospitality of other Lord | 
Mayors, but he never knew such a Lord 
Mayor as this Lord Mayor, or such a Lord 
Mayor's dinner as this dinner. With much 
more to the same effect. And I believe,” 
said the Lord Mayor of London, smiling 
obsequiously, “that my noble and right! 


honourable friends the Cabinet Ministers, 
never make a fool of any one ? 

“Take,” said the Lord Mayor of London, 
“next, my highly decorated friends, the Repre- | 


sentatives of Foreign Courts. They assure 
the guests, in the politest manner, that when 
they inform their respective governments 
that they have had the Sova of dining with 
the Lord Mayor, their respective govern- 
ments will hardly know what to make of 


dinner, they are not found to encourage the 
recommendations of corrupt Commissions. 
On the contrary, I infer from their speeches 
that they are at a loss to understand how Law 
or Equity could ever be administered in this 
country, if the Lord Mayor was reduced. I 
understand from them, that it is, somehow, 
the Lord Mayor who keeps the very judges 
themselves straight; that if there was no 
Lord Mayor, they would begin to go crooked ; 
that if they didn’t dine with the Lord Mayor 
at least once a year, they couldn’t answer for 
their not taking bribes, or doing something 
of that sort. And it is a general opinion, 
I imagine,” said the Lord Mayor, smiling 
obsequiously, “that my judicial friends the 
| judges, know how to sum up a case ? 





themselves, they will feel so exalted by the| “ Likewise my honourable and legislative 
distinction. And I hope,” said the Lord| friends the Members of the House of Com- 
Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “that their | mons—and my noble and deliberative friends, 
Excellencies my diplomatic friends, usually | the Members of the House of Lords—and my 
say what they mean ? learned and forensic friends of the liberal 
“ What sentiments do the Army and Navy | profession of the Bar!” cried the Lord Mayor. 
express when they come and dine at the| “They are all convinced (when they come to 
Guildhall or Mansion House? They don’t} dinner) that without the Lord Mayor, the 
exactly tell the company that our brave| whole Lord Mayor, and nothing but the Lord 
soldiers and our hardy seamen rush to con- | Mayor, there would ensue what I may call a 
quest, stimulating one another with the|national smash. They are all agreed that 
great national watchword, ‘ The Lord | society isa kind of barrel, formed of a number 
Mayor!’ but they almost go that length.| of staves, with a very few hoops to keep them 
They intimate that the courage of our| together; and that the Lord Mayor of London 
national defenders would be dreadfully | is such a strong hoop, that if he was taken off, 
damped if there was no Lord Mayor; that|the staves would fly asunder, and the barrel 
Nelson and Wellington always had the Lord| would burst. Thisis very gratifying, this is 
Mayor in their minds (as no doubt they had) | very important, this is very dignifying, this is 
in conducting their most brilliant exploits ;| very true. Iam proud of this profound con- 
and that they always looked forward to the| viction. For, I believe,” said the Lord Mayor, 
Lord Mayor (as no doubt they did) for their | smiling obsequiously, “that this distinguished 
highest rewards. And I think,” said the agglomeration of my eloquent and flowery 
Lord Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “that my | friends, is capable of making speeches ? 
honourable and gallant friends, the field-| “Then you see, my Lord,” pursued the 
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Lord Mayor, resuming the argument with his 
looking-glass, after a short pause of pride in 
his illustrious circle of acquaintance, which 
caused him to swell considerably, “it comes 
to this. Do these various distinguished per- 
sons come into the city annually, as a matter 
of course, to make certain routine speeches 
over you, without in the least caring or con- 
sidering what they mean—just as the boysdo, 
in the same month, over Guy Fawkes ; or do 
they come really and truly to uphold you. 
In the former case, you would be placed in 
the unpleasant predicament of knowing for 
certain that they laugh at you when they 

o home; in the latter case, you would 
Towa the happiness of being sure that the 
Commission which declares you to be the— 
in point of fact,” said the Lord Mayor, with 
a lingering natural reluctance, “the Humbug 
already mentioned —is a piece of impotent 
falsehood and malice. 

“Which you know it to be,” said the Lord 
Mayor, rising firmly. “Which you know it 
to be! Your honoured and revered friends 
of the upper classes, rally round you ;” (the 
Lord Mayor made a note of the neat expres- 
sion, rallying round, as available for various 
public occasions) ; “and you see them, and 

ou hear them, and seeing and hearing are 
Leliesdan, or nothing is, Further, you are 
bound as their devoted servant to believe 
them, or you fallinto the admission that public 
functionaries have got into a way of pumping 
out floods of conventional words without any 
meaning and without any sincerity—a way 
not likely to be reserved for Lord Mayors only, 
and avery bad way for the whole community.” 

So, the Lord Mayor of London went to bed, 
and dreamed of being made a Baronet. 


WILD LEGENDS. 


Oper.ansiTz is the name of a small moun- 
tain district bordering on Bohemia; and to 
the rough part of it, situated round about the 
town of Zittau, the wildest legends belong. 
The original inhabitants are an old race 
of Czechs, and form the native population 
of the highlands; but it is a Servian race 
that occupies the plains below. The Ober- 
lansitzer is a lumpish fellow, phlegmatic 
and taciturn; who, when he does open his 
mouth, heaps together vowels, so as to 
form the very coarsest of the German dia- 
lects— worse even than the Silesian. He 
would call what, waoiout. It would not be 
unfair to say that he is not only silent but 
sulky. When excited in the beerhouse or 
on any holiday occasion he breaks out into 
exceeding wildness; and, in that condition, 
he is quick at wrath ; but, slow at forgive- 
ness, he treasures up ideas of vengeance. Of 





strangers he is very distrustful ; unwilling | 


to guide them over his native ground, he 
hides from them what he knows, tells them 
none of his thoughts, and recounts to them 
none of his legends, Even at home, when he 
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| alone in her castle. 









| begins one of the stories in which he delights, 

| he blurts it out piecemeal from the corner by 

| the oven, stops to smoke, or breaks off alto- 
gether if offended by any distasteful kind of 
interruption. Thus it happens that the legends 
current in the Oberlansitz have escaped the ° 
notice of collectors. 

Being ignorant, he isin the} hest degree 
superstitious. Tothis day the  erlansitzer 
firmly believes in witches, and se .gards with 
superstitious reverence the executioner at 
Zittau, Among the duties of that functionary 
is included the banning of spirits. Whenever 
anybody has committed suicide the execu- 
tioner takes with him an empty sack, and goes 
to the room where the body is, in order to 
be locked up alone with it for about an hour. 
During that hour he holds the sack open, 
dancing about and uttering, in a raving way, 
strange incantations. Thus he gets, he thinks, 
the soul into the sack and ties it up. Then 
going out, he mounts a horse that is held ready 
at the door, and dashes off in the direction of 
some glen or dismal glade among the woods, 
which has been regarded for centuries as a 
ghost’s jail ; and there, with more incantation, 
he unties the bag and bans the spirit to the 
spot. On the pieces of ground to which spirits 
are banned, they may be supposed of course 
to swarm. The Pepper Hollow in Zittau, 
and the Scholar’s Copse, two or three miles 
out of the town, are in this way especially 
remarkable. The executioner has many 
other duties and privileges in connection 
with the spirit world, so that he is held to 
be, on the whole, a more ghostly man than 
even the priest, and his advice is far more 
generally sought. 

If I had to educate these benighted Ober- 
lansitzers, I do not see in what way we could 
go to work more surely than by appealing to 
them with our whole strength through their 
fancies. Lumpish as they are, they have im- 
bibed in a fantastic way, from the more delicate 
aspects of nature, dainty imaginings, that one 
would take to belong only to a state of high 
refinement ; and from these they run along the 
whole scale of emotion to the grimmest and 
most terrible ideas. They mingle with alla 
sense of humour that is one of the least com- 
mon attributes of a mere animated clod, 
Some years ago, an educated Oberlansitzer, 
Herr Willkomm, published a small collection 
of the legends of his countrymen. I propose to 
relate two or three of them— not telling 
them as formal tales, but setting down enough 
to show what is their nature, and suggest, 
perhaps, too, a profitable thought or two to 
those who, in reading them, remember what 
the nature is of those poor highlanders by 
whom they were invented. 

Once upon a time there wasa maiden named 
Swanhilda, who was the only child of a 

roud father, and he was dead. Her mother 
ad died at her birth, and she lived, therefore, 
To this lady many 
suitors came, all of whom she scornfully and 
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repeatedly rejected. Her delight was in 
manly sports ; she was perpetually thunder- 
ing through the forest on a great black Bar- 
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her whole court was present, and tlie entire 
fairy world was there collected, crowdin 
every flower with so much eagerness that the 


bary courser, spear in hand, in search of|more adventurous had even climbed to the 


game. Nevertheless she was very beautiful ; 
and her many suitors, driven to distraction, 
at last met together, and agreed to summon 
her to yield herself to one of them, or else 
submit to be besieged by them all; for they 
would combine and march against her castle. 
She sent back their messenger with scornful 
words, and went to bed. 

In the night a little ball of light came up 
out of her bedroom floor, and jumped about 
with a slight crackling noise that awakened 
her and worried her. “Be quiet !” she 
cried out at it. “ What fool’s trick is 
this? I want to go to sleep.” The little ball 
instantly vanished ; but directly afterwards, 
the boards of the floor were broken through, 
and a table rose into the room covered with 
wine and dainty food. Then Swanhilda felt 
alarmed. But the fear gave way to curiosity 
when she saw sitting round the table the 
figures of all her suitors, eating and drinking 
merrily. One lady was sitting with them who 
had nothing to eat, and that was the image 
of herself. Little servants took to each of 
the young knights as many plates of food as 
he had received rejections at her hands ; and, 
whenever a knight was served in this way, 
there was laid down before the image of 
herself an empty sack, so that as many sacks 
(the Oberlansitzers say baskets), as she had 
oo she received back for her supper. I 

elieve that an old custom of asking a lady’s 
hand by making her a present in a bag (sack) 
or basket, and taking it as an acceptance of 
the implied offer if she’ kept whatever con- 
tained the present, and a rejection if she sent 
the sack or basket back, gave rise to our 
vulgar English expression, give the sack, 
and to the corresponding German expres- 
sion, give the basket. Swanhilda saw her 
image gradually buried behind piles of her 
own baskets, while the knights ate or drank, 
and the good wine and rich viands came 
up through the floor at an amazing pace, 
disappearing again from the table in a way 
that was quite supernatural, Swanhilda, being 
very angry, was about to scold, when she 
found to her dismay that her voice was gone. 

There was a whispering and giggling at the 
bedside. To see what that meant, Swanhilda 
moved aside the silken curtains and peeped 
over on two little creatures in blue and green 
clothing, with yellow hats, who talked and 
laughed together. She could just hear what 
they said. She picked up from their dis- 
course that she was being punished by the 
fairies generally for having turned her girl- 
hood into manhood ; but particularly for one 
act that had brought her roystering ways 
painfully under the notice of the fairy queen. 
On a certain festival occasion, a grand fairy 
assembly had been held, a monster orchestra 
was established in the wood, the queen with 





top of the highest foxgloves to look down on 
the imposing spectacle. In the midst of the 
music the ground shook, and there was heard 
a distant thunder; directly afterwards the 
Amazon on her great Barbary horse dashed 
through the bushes. One hoof came down 
into the middle of the orchestra, the other 
three came down among the people, killing, 
crushing, overthrowing, breaking heads and 
arms, and legs, so that the festival ground 
looked afterwards as ghastly as a field of 
battle. The queen vowed that she would tame 
Swanhilda, Already the fairies were at work, 
eating her out of house and home. Swanhilda, 
hearing all this, turned round in the bed with 
a great thump. “Did you feel that ?” said 
one of the little creatures. “Was not that 
an earthquake.” The other was the cellarer 
who went occasionally to and fro to fetch u 
wine. “No,” he said, “that beast of a gir. 
must be awake and kicking about in her bed 
with anger.” “But then,” said the other one, 
“T think she would get up and scold at us 
roundly.” “No,” said the cellarer, “our queen 
has taken thought of that. Ifshe awoke she 
was to be tongue-tied, and to lie awake till 
cockcrow looking at us.” “Fine amusement 
that would be,” Swanhilda grumbled to her- 
self. “I was right,” said the cellarer, laughing 
tremendously, “the beast is awake.” “Pretty 
manners,” thought Swanhilda. “I ama beast, 
am I! OhI wish I could speak.” 

“Ah, my young lady,” said the cellarer, 
answering her thoughts, “it is well for our 
ears that you cannot, You see,” he added to 
his friend, “the immense destruction of pro- 
perty she has occasioned is not to be made 
good to us, the queen says, until this creature 
has married one of her rejected suitors, and 
made handsome presents to all the others. 
Before she can do that she must catch fish 
for her living.” 

A little before cockcrow the feasting ended, 
and the tables being broken up the fairies 
disappeared. At cockcrow Swanhilda fell 
asleep, and slept till noon. Then she got up 
and went to her washing-stand. There was 
no water in the basin ; and, falling at once into 
a great rage, she called her maid. “How is 
this?” she said to her. “No water!” The 
maid was sure that she had put water, but 
she went for more. Presently she returned, 
looking much frightened. “There is no 
water, she said, “in the tub, none in the 
pump, none in the cistern.” Swanhilda 
thought directly of the fairies, and said. 
“Never mind. Get me my breakfast. i 


will take a sausage and two breasts of 


Pomeranian goose.” “Oh miss,” the servant 
answered, “there’s no sausage, and no goose, 
and no food of any kind, aud every cask in 
the cellar is empty, and the casks are rotten, 
and the furniture’s gone out of the house, 
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and. the cattle out of the stalls, and your|and a piece of bread beside it. She made 


Barbary courser’s gone, and the hay is all 
mould in the manger, and the litter’s rotten, 
and all the fruit’s gone off the trees, and the trees 
are dead, and the grass and every bit of the 
country round is withered up—only look out 
of the window, miss—and the servants have 
all. gone, and oh if you please, miss, I am 
going.” Swanhilda went out and found that 
all was true ; the fairies had really consumed 
all her substance. “I won’t be forced into 
marrying,” she said, “and I won't fish. I 
don’t care. I know what Ill do. I'll starve 
myself.” She kept to this resolution for three 
days; but then starvation became so uncom- 
fortable, that she went out to look for food. 

Everything was dry and barren, but there 
was the castle lake ; and when she came to 
that it was a surprise to see how full of fish 
it was, and how they leaped and swam toge- 
ther at the surface. There was a fishing-rod 
close by her, with a hook at the end of the 
line, aud a worm already fixed upon it. She 
dipped it into the lake, and a fish bit instantly. 
She threw the line down, and was carrying 
home the fish for dinner, when it began sud- 
denly to smell so detestably that she was 
forced to throw it away. 

“ Ha ha,” chuckled the little cellarer, who 
was lounging upon a moss rose close by, and 
drinking the maddest draughts out of a small 
cup borrowed from heath blossom. “ We 
know how to tame you. Now fish.” 3 


Swanhilda picked up the fishing-rod, and 
struck at the impertinent elf with all her 


might. “Infamous imp!” she cried. She 
knocked the rose to pieces, but the fairy had 
eapt off and fixed himself upon her nose. 
. on have a remarkably soft nose, you 
vixen,” he observed, “ Now fish! Do, my 
dear Swanhilda, take the rod, and while you 
are fishing I will play you the most charming 
music.” Swanhilda dashed at him with her 
fingers, but he bit them. It was of no use to 
be obstinate ; she was obliged to fish, and 
while she fished he sat astride upon her nose, 
and, beating time upon it with his heels, 
played half-a-dozen instruments, and sang a 
song at the same time. In his song he bade 
her put the fish she caught into a basket that 
lay at her feet wreathed about with flowers. 
It was soon full, and then she was forced to 
carry it to market. 

But if she was to go to town and sell fish 
before all the world, she determined that she 
would at least disguise herself. So she went 
first into the castle to look for some common 
clothes, But the cupboards and presses were 
all empty. No garment was left her but the 
one she wore, the grand velvet riding-habit 
in which she had been used to go a hunting. 
She was obliged, therefore, to set out in that, 
and was promised a hot sop for supper upon 
her return. ‘The fairies made her labour 
light for her. She sold her fish ; and, when 
she came home, found a little water runnin 
from the spring, a fire alight in the court-yard, 


some water hot, crumbled the bread into it, 
ate her hot sop and fell asleep. 

Next morning she awoke very thirsty, but 
there was no water, The little cellarer 
was at her elbow to remind her that she 
must go fishing and marketing before she 
breakfasted. She fell at once into a great 
rage. “I wish,” she thought to herself, “I 
wish you were—where the pepper grows.” 
At once she felt the elf upon her nose, where 
he began to punish her with a thick bristle, 
beating her cheeks and tickling her nostrils 
so that she half killed herself with sneezing. 

“Wait a bit, madam,” he cried. “Til 
teach you politeness. Where the pepper 
grows, indeed! I'll pepper you.” 

Swanhilda fished and went to market, 
where two of her rejected suitors saw her, 
and came up at once, to buy some of her fish 
and to mock her. So the year and the next 
year passed; the suitors came one after an- 
other, jeering at Swanhilda, She took every 
day to market a basketful of the finest fish, 
and in exchange carried home every day, so 
much money, that she was after all a little 
comforted, Butshe was compelled to put the 
money by, and live on the spare diet that the 
cellarer provided. And while she was 
thus humbled, Swanhilda saw that among all 
the old suitors who mocked at her in her 
day of disgrace, there came one who ap- 
proached her always as of old, with blushing 
reverence, and honoured her as much as ever, 
though she was reduced tothe condition of a 
fish-wife. Her heart then softened, and she 
understood the worth of love. Therefore, 
at the end of three years, she consented to 
marry this yonng knight. The produce of 
her marketing, in which the fairies had 
always helped her to success, amounted by 
that time to a vast sum, so that she had no 
difficulty in obeying the rest of the directions 
of the little cellarer, who had been made her 
major-domo by the fairy queen. To every 
one of her old suitors, rude as they had lately 
been, in recognition of her own former rude- 
ness, she sent many fair words and costly 
gifts, Blushing with maidenly humility and 
modesty, she was led to the altar by the 
suitor who had loved her with a true devo- 
tion, and to the friendly fairies who attended 
at her wedding she made her last promise, 
which she kept faithfully. It was never to 
ride any more Barbary horses, but to amble 
on a palfrey as a gentle lady should. 

lt is instructive to compare the grace and 
delicacy of this legend of the Taming of a 
Shrew with the apparent roughness of the 
people among whom it is current. But of 
course there are less pleasant phantoms than 
the fairies haunting the wild solitudes of 
Oberlansitz. The most popular of them, 
a local Mephistopheles, is Dr. Horn, who 
walks over the whole land on one leg, and 
is to be met with, not at night only, but also 
in the hottest blaze of noon. In these days 
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he carries his head under his arm, and waves ' dained a parish priest. Soon afterwards, the 


it politely, as men wave their hats, to passers 
by. Formerly he used to wear it on his 
shoulders, and take it off wlen he bowed on 
meeting any one, so that it spoke its “ Bon- 
jour ”—for it always used French greetings 
—while it was being flourished in the air. 
A certain chaplain damaged the doctor's 
head somewhat in bowling at it when it. was 
set up with others for a game at nine-pins. 
The same chaplain afterwards decamped in a 
hurry with a piece of the doctor’s property ; 
and when the robbed spirit snatched up his 
head to follow, he put it on so badly that it 
suffered further damage. It fitted indeed 
ever afterwards so loosely that it fell for- 
wards, and hung down over his breast. 
Annoyed at this, and not willing to be taken 
for a meditative man, the Doctor at last 
altogether left off wearing his head on his 
shoulders, and has for a long time past car- 
ried it about under his arm. Doctor Horn 
has one leg, and wears on the foot of that a 
large, loose yellow slipper. Instead of the 
other leg, there is attached to him a brightly- 
painted adder, which is his wife, and which, 
after coiling three times as a garter round 
the neighbouring thigh, streams out behind, 
twisting its head this way and that, and 
hissing. Dr. Horn carries in one hand a 
stick with a skull for its top, in the mouth of 
which is stuck always a lighted cigar. 

The chaplain who has been mentioned, and 


whose story is attached to a spring called the 
Priest’s Fountain, near Zittau, was a young 


man vowed to the Virgin before birth. His 
sense of fun appeared so strong in him asa 


feelings natural to man tormented him. He 
was on the point of consulting Dr. Horn, 


| whom he was not afraid to face, priest as he 


was, if he took with him his scapular and 
consecrated crucifix, While looking for the 
scapular, the little book with the stone cover 
came into his head and changed the current 
of his thoughts. The trees upon the stone ap- 
peared to shift and change: they resembled 
presently a water plant called naiad’s hair, 
that floated into a border round the little 
book and formed words—a rhyme—by which 
he was told that a drop from that fountain, 
now called Priest’s Fountain, falling at full 
moon on the silver threads would loosen 
them, The young priest waited for full- 
moon, and tried the spell, The threads be- 
eame a silver crown and floated on the water ; 
the book opened, and was found to contain a 
water-lily. The end was the appearance of 
the blue-eyed nymph of the fountain; an 
angelic spirit who became the Priest’s Egeria, 
and with whom under every full moon he 
held converse that satisfied his heart. 

One night, having become too confident, the 
priest set out to call his nymph when there 
was no full moon, and even such moon as 
there was the clouds were covering. He met 
Dr. Horn upon the road, but would not 
answer him—and, indeed, ran away from him. 
He met Dr. Horn again at the fountain. The 
spell failed. The doctor taunted and tempted. 
The chaplain became desperate, and being re- 


‘solved to try his charm again at mid- 


night, was enticed to pass the time until 
that hour over a game of cards. Dr. Horn 


baby, that his mother was in anguish lest he |and the chaplain sat down by a block of 


should grow up so fond of life as to refuse | stone. 


The doctor pulled the ten black nails 


being made into a mummy by the monks, and | off his own fingers, and as he laid them down 


prayed for help. 


One day, while she was so | upon the rock they became cards. On each was 
distressed, the casement opened of itself, and| written one of the commandments. 


(Does 


a silver mist, that had risen from a neighbour-| any legend of this nature lurk behind our 


ing spring, 


floating into the room, took | vulgar styling of an angry woman’s finger- 


the form of a beautiful and slender woman, | nails her ten commandments ?) The doctor 
with mild blue eyes and a heavenly ex-|shook a pair of dice out of the two eyes of 


ression. She gave to the poor mother a 
ittle keepsake, by the use of which her son, 
if tempted when he had taken priest’s orders, 
might save himself. It was asmall book that 
seemed to be of no weight, though bound in 
stone—the kind of stone on which yousee the 
images of many shrubs and trees. It was 
clasped with two silver threads, fixed cross- 
wise, that no force could break. 

The child grew to be a lusty, jolly youth, 
who met Dr. Horn one sunny day among the 
rocks, and was so bold and innocent as to talk 
freely and jest with him, The doctor said it 
‘was a shame that one so able to enjoy life 
should become amonk. The youth replied that 
g0 it was settled, and that so it must be in 
God’s name; whereupon the doctor sped 
away on his one leg, and in a minute was 
upon the other side of a high mountain. 

The mother died. The youth received the 
spirit’s keepsake, and in due time was or- 


his skull. The game he proposed to play—an 
easy one—was called, he said, Soul’s Hazard, 
and the cards to be won or lost were the com- 
mandments. The rest of the legend tells 
of the conflict between Dr. Horn and the 
pure spirit of the fountain. The chap- 
lain sinned, and suffered. Like Faust 
behind Mephistopheles, he rode on a black 
horse behind Dr. Horn with the doctor's 
fiery mantle sweeping over him; played 
ghastly games for the stake of his heart and 
his love with the doctor and a crew of 
ghosts, all in grey mantles ; enclosed ademon 
adder in his keepsake-book, and killed his 
nymph unwittingly ; rushed to her from the 
clutches of Dr. Horn, to see her lying in the 
bed of the spring, dead, and mourned by silent 
water-nymphs ; was protected by the nymphs 
against the fury of the doctor and his crew 
of devils; leaped down to his beloved ; and 
was found dead in the brook next morning. 
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The brewers in Zittau believe that a phan- 
tom monk blesses the malt on a certain night 
in every year, and that if he does not come to 
bless it, the brew turns out ill, Connected 
with this monk there is, of course, a legend. 
The Franciscans, who long had a monastery 
near the town, being forbidden to drink wine, 
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his shaven crown occasionally dipped. The 
girl had snatched the cup as the priest fell. 
In that position Brother Laurence was sum- 
moned to surrender all his spells; but never 
sensible when upright, he was more confused 
than ever when turned upside down. The 
brewer saw that, and endeavoured to replace 


. were very particular about their beer. At! him on his legs; but—horrible discovery— 
one time, they were ruled by an abbot who| the fat priest was-too heavy to be lifted back. 
knew how to provide all good things for him-| The young people were in dismay. Barbara 
self and for his brethren. He declared | the girl leaned forward to help by pulling at 
that the beer brewed in Zittau and sent) the Brother’s hand, and Brother Laurence, 
to the monastery was not fit to drink,|in his struggles, clutched her with such force 
and obtained from the town a_ grant! that he pulled herin. The young brewer, of 
of a building in which the monks’ ale might course, went after her, and so it was that all 
be brewed under monastic oversight. The) three sank to the bottom of the vat. Only 
clerical inspector set over this brewery was a the rosewood cup remained upon the surface. 
witless monk named Laurence,in whom there; In the morning, when the men came to 
was no sense developed beyond an acute their work, they were surprised to see the 
sense of the quality of beer. The! priest’s cup left, as they thought, behind him, 
monks’ beer infinitely surpassed all other— | but tasted the beer by help of it, and were 
not because it was brewed differently, hut} astonished at its flavour. They called the 
because Brother Laurence wandered day’ master, who called others, and before noon 
and night about the brewery, shovelling| half the chief beer-drinkers in the town had 
up here a little malt; there, pouring a little | tasted the best liquor ever brewed in Zittau, 
wort into a rosewood cup that he carried in| A large quantity was sent off to the abbot. 
his cowl, tasting and judging and selecting,! But before the vat was empty the beer sud- 
the very fittest time for every. turn in!/denly ceased running from the tap. The 
the process of beer-making. From a sub-| obstruction was looked for. The three bodies 
terranean gallery he passed into the! were found. The town was shocked. Many 
brewery at night, and there wandered about, | died, and among them the abbot. Not a 
mumbling and tasting also, and, in his wit-! barrel of monks’ beer was ever again asked 
lessness and his great love of  beer,! for. The rosewood cup, which had in some 
blessing the casks in a fantastic way,! way been lost, was not seen. again until one 
as though he were in the chapel blessing con- | night, after the town brewers had regained 
gregations. The brewers were all ruined,’ all their prosperity: a man by chance left in 
because the Zittau public ran after the monks’ a malting room heard a noise at the window, 
beer, and bought no other. {and saw a train of fairies enter. The fairies 

The lay keeper of the monks’ brewery had led in state the ghost of a fat monk with a 
a daughter betrothed to a young brewer of rosewood cup in his hand. Behind the monk 
the town, for whose sake she played the spy.' two lovers followed merrily—they were the 
In consequence of information given by her,' ghosts of the young brewer and Barbara. 
the entire fraternity of brewers conspired| More fairies followed, and the whvle pro- 
together ; and one night, seizing brother Lau-| cession went about the brewery, the monk 
rence, carried him away by force. The town! tasting everything. When the visitors had 


then treated with the abbot, offering to re-!been through all the floors, they travelled 


lease the beer inspector, on condition that he 


tasted and blessed for the town as well as for | 


the monastery. Consent was given ; but the 
result was a complete spoiling of all the 
town beer, and a triumph for the monks more 
glorious than ever. The united brewers de- 
sponded; the lovers again conspired, They 
determined that the monk’s power of tasting 
lay in his rosewood cup. He had lost his 
wits after being carried away by the fairies 
to christen a child for them, and had received 
the christening cup on that. occasion as his 
fee. It was a fairy cup, with such power for 
developing flavour as the little people needed. 
They must get possession of the cup, aud 


out again into the moonlight; and it is 
ascertained that a visit of this kind is paid 
every year, on a certain night, to all the 
breweries in Zittau, always excepting those 
belonging to men who have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the fairies. 

This malt-monk is a ghost quite indepen- 
dent of the spirit of the barley ; which, as a 
matter of course, haunts the wort at night 
whenever and wherever there is brewing 
done. 
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Wuart London wants, and what every town 


also learn the words of the priest’s blessing.| must, sooner or later, come to have, in the 
They accordingly lay in wait one night ; and,|way of drainage, if the civilisation of this 
when brother Laurence was in the act of}country be not checked long before it has 
blessing a great tub, the powerful young] attained anything like perfection (for, though 
| we are highly civilised, we are by no means 


brewer ran behind, and, tripping him up, y 7 
held him by the legs over the beer, in whieh | fully civilised at present), may be told in a 
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few sentences. Coming out from the midst 
of all the controversy raised, of late years, 
between this system and that—setting aside 
all thought of existing propositions for town 
drainage, and asking ourselves simply what 
we want done, in order that we may have a 
well-defined notion of that, before taking any- 
body’s answer to the question how to do it— 
we find certain facts that require only to be 
stated to be put beyond dispute. The object 
of drainage is to carry off the refuse of a 
town. Good drains are those which do carry it 
off, and which leave none of it to stagnate and 
putrefy under our streets and houses. That 
form is best and that material is best for 
house-draining and sewers which will allow the 
sewage matter to escape from under us with 
the most speed and with the least obstruction. 
What material, or what form this may be,— 
what should be the size of drains, — what 
their slope—and how, whether by pumping 
or otherwise, the difficulty should Be over- 
come of draining town land below high-water 
mark,—all these are questions for the engi- 
neers to settle. Upon this only the public 
has to maintain its unalterable opinion, that 
it is the business of the drains to carry off 
our refuse matter promptly and efficiently, 
so that it may get out of town before it has 
had time to putrefy. Surrounded as we are 
by monuments of engineering skill, we must 
refuse utterly to believe that engineers are 
incapable of making town drains able to per- 


form their work. They are not performing 
their work when they are so constructed 
that the Chairman of the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers can unite with his praise 
of their excellence the warning, that to trap 
them in the street, and so force into houses 
the foul gases they contain, would be to breed 


another plague of London, Those gases 
which would rise in-doors to cause death, 
rising out of doors must at least cause 
disease. When the City Commission of Sewers 
praises the liberality and wisdom of a citizen 
who undertakes to carry up the foul air from 
the gully-holes in his vicinity, by a tall shaft 
built against his premises, we may be sure 
that the City sewers are not of the right con- 
struction; because, if they were, no citizen 
would lie under the necessity of building 
chimneys to convey away the poison that they 
breed. When an engineer plans a system 
of town drainage, and part of his plan con- 
sists in the building of tall chimneys here 
and there, aided by furnaces, to carry up the 
poison that is to be bred out of matters stag- 
nating and rotting in his drains, the public 
may at once be sure that he is not the gen- 
tleman by whom the mystery, if mystery it 
be, of sound and wholesome drainage has 
been fathomed. Drains which, in their first 
design, set out with the understanding that 
they shall be foul and beget noisome gases, 
are not the drains wanted by any towns- 
people who value wholesome air. By a proper 
adjustment of form, material, and slope in the 
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sewerage, and by connecting it with a decently 
ordered system of water-supply, means can be 
found—and if they have not been found or 
nearly found already, must be sought—for 
the real drainage of towns. We know what 
drainage means when it refers to a glass of 
wine; we must be determined that it shall 
mean as much when it refers to town refuse, 
and ery emphatically to our engineers, “No 
heeltaps !” 

It is the heeltaps in the drainage that 
contribute so much to the mortality of Lon- 
don, and to the sorrows bred by sickness in 
town families all over Europe. They helped 
to aggravate the cholera, which is but an 
occasional scourge after all; they maintain a 
constant large mortality by typhus fever, 
which abides in the land as a never-ceasing 
pestilence ; they add to the fatal effect of 
other preventible diseases, and convert harm- 
less maladies, such as a child’s scarlet-fever, 
into awful and malignant forms. We do not 
refer all preventible disease, or any one 
disease especially, to a deficient drainage, or 
deny that our bad drains are fifty times 
better than none. Many monster evils prey 
upon health. It happens to be just now our 
business to direct attention only to this one ; 
but we do not mean to forget the rest. 

It is a fact familiar enough to every man’s 
nose that the system of drainage now in 
common use does not produce satisfactory 
results. Four or five years ago, a survey was 
made of the sewerage under London, called 
the Subterranean Survey, Things remaining 
nearly as they used to be, some sentences 
from the reports made during the survey 
will be enough to suggest reflections upon 
which we shall not dwell. On the Surrey 
side of the water, where our London drainage 
is in the worst state, it was said that “the 
deposit is usually two feet in depth, and in 
some cases it amounts to nearly five feet of 
putrid matter. The smell is usually of the 
most horrible description, the air being so 
foul that explosion and choke-damp are very 
frequent. On the twelfth of January, we were 
very nearly losing a whole party by choke- 
damp, the last man being dragged out on his 
back (through two feet of black foetid de osit) 
in a state of insensibility. Another explosion 
took place on the twelfth of February, in the 
Peckham and Camberwell Road sewer, and one 
on the twenty-first of February, in the Ken- 
nington Road sewer, In both cases, the men 
had the skin peeled off their faces and their 
hair singed. The sewers on the Surrey side 
are very irregular; even when they are in- 
verted, they frequently have a number of 
steps and inclinations the reverse way,— 
causing the deposit to accumulate in elon- 
gated cesspools,” On the other side of the 
water, the surveyors arrived at the following, 
among other conclusions: “That much of 
the sewerage of the city of Westminster is in 
the rotten state, and contains a large amount 
of foul deposit; that. in the more modern 
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district of Belgrave and Eaton Squares, 
although the brickwork of the sewers is 
enerally sound and good, they contain several 
aulty places, and abound with noxious matter, 
—in many cases stopping up the house-drains, 
and smelling horribly ; that in the district of 
Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley Squares, 
as a rule, considerable deposit is found in the 
sewers, emitting much effluvia ; that the same 
remark may be made of the sewers in the 
neighbourhood of Clare Market, Covent Gur- 
den, Soho Square and Fitzroy Square ; that 
much of the work north of Oxford Street, 
about Cavendish, Bryanstone, Manchester, 
and Portman Squares, is in such a state of 
rottennessand decay, that there is no security 
for its standing from day to day ; that there 
is a large amount of the most loathsome de- 
posit in these sewers,—but the act of flushing 
might bring some of them down altogether ; 
that even throughout the new Paddington 
district, the neighbourhood of Hyde Park 
Gardens, and the costly squares and streets 
adjacent, the sewers abound with the foulest 
deposit, from which the most disgusting 
efffuvium arises.” It arises through the 
gully-holes, as we all know, into the streets, 
and it arises through the lesser drains into 
the houses. It enters our lungs and eats our 
lives away. After such a glimpse into the 
subterranean world, we are not slow to be- 
lieve the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Sewers Commission, when he tells us that if 
the sewers—which he declares to be so sweet 
—were not allowed to exhale their poison 
into the street, they would puff it up into our 
houses, and so breed a pestilence as horrible 
as the Great Plague. 
It is a choice of evils we are told, and so it 
is: It is an offer to us of neat poison, or of 
oison mixed freely with air, e choose to 
ave what is not at present offered to us—a 
drainage that shall beget no poison at all. 
There can be no doubt that they are right 
who warn the public against trapping gu!ly- 
holes. A great many letters were ad- 
dressed to the newspapers upon this subject, 
during the recent outbreak of cholera; and 
it is evident that there exists in the public 
mind a good deal of misapprehension about 
trapping. Perfect trapping, to begin with, is 
in any case almost impossible. Siphon-traps, 
closed by water, are opened by the evapora- 
tion of the water in hot weather, precisely 
when, we wish for the protection they afford ; 
flap-traps seldom close accurately,—the best 
of them can be untrapped by a straw. The 
closing of the holes that allow access of cold 
air into the drains hastens decomposition, 
and intensifies the deadliness of all its pro- 
ducts, As they are developed, they increase 
their pressure on the walls, by which they 
are restrained.; they force a way through 
even the best traps, and they gush up through 
house-drains into the houses that—to use the 
comparison made by Mr. Simon, the excellent 
officer of health for the City—are placed over | 
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them, as a bell-glass may be placed over the 
neck of a retort. 

Here we stop to remark upon a strange 
argument used by one of the ingenious 
authors of the engineers’ report to the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, In a 
report intended to appease in some measure 
the public wrath against bad sewerage, it was 
urged that in districts accused of fatally bad 
drainage, investigation proved that the deaths 
could have had no connexion with the drains, 
because most of them were found to have 
occurred in uppermost rooms, Of course we 
must guard ourselves always, against fixing 
our attention too much on one thing. The 
lodgers in uppermost rooms—garrets—are 
the poorest and most wretched ; they suffer 
the most privation ; and, having to carry their 
water up and down many steps, they are the 
least likely to be clean. But it is also precisely 
in the uppermost rooms that the draiu-poison 
would accumulate. It would rise from below 
and be carried by the draught up the great 
shaft of the staircase, which has been called 
the aerial sewer of a house, until it would be 
stopped by the roof and collected in the upper 
chambers. In a large house, on a roasting or 
a washing day, meat or soapsuds will be smelt 
very distinctly in the attics, though there 
may be but little trace of either in the lower 
bed-rooms, drawing-rooms, or parlours. Deaths 
among lodgers in uppermost rooms would 
therefore be the likely, and not, as the 
engineer supposed, the unlikely consequences, 
of foul drains. . 

If the sewerage—meaning of course the 
existing system of sewerage—were sealed up 
both in house and street, sewers could be 
entered only upon penalty of instant death. 
Since in that case they never could be 
cleansed, occasional underground explosions, 
and a horrible accumulation of deposit 
would soon put an end to the whole system. 
But the gases would not remain long pent 
up. The sewers near Westminster Hall 
were once very effectually trapped. The con- 
sequence was that the atmosphere within them 
came to be found intolerable by the rats, and 
the rats worked their way towards a better 
air in the. direction of the New Courts of 


Justice which Dr. Reid was then engaged in 
ventilating. Thus, it soon happened that the 
more vigorously. the doctor pumped, the more 


plentifully did he suck up foul smells through 
the rat-holes, and at last, one of the judges 
being seconded with much emphasis by the 
bar, in declaring that “ he preferred God’s air 
to Dr. Reid’s,” the unlucky doctor fell himself 
into bad odour among men of law. It was 
not until long afterwards that the cause of 
this annoyance was discovered ; and the doctor 
never could persuade the lawyers to allow, 
upon fresh evidence, a second hearing and 
reversal of the judgment in his case. 

We have dwelt thus far upon matters 
quite beyond the pale of controversy: upon 
evils which no party denies. Engineers who 
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the exigencies of the public health, call such 
things necessary ; others, who are of different 
opinion, they denounce as theorists. Here the 
dispute lies, and meanwhile there is Timon’s 
blessing on the matter in dispute :— 


“ What is amiss, plague and infection mend !” 


So determined is the No Progress party in 
its resistance to the Jabours of men active in 
endeavours to promote the public health, that 
it appears bent upon crying Nay whenever 
they say Yea, and Yea whenever they say | 
Nay. For example, we have lately had in the 
papers evidence of an engineer upon some 
street severely attacked by cholera. The 
houses wanted drainage, and the fault was all 
ascribed to the houseowners, A new sewer 
had been formed, but although the owners | 
along its course had received formal notice of 
the fact, only a few had drained their houses 
into it. There is an aggravation of evil in such 
cases, because it is obvious that a sewer built | 
to convey away the drainage of a hundred 
houses, if it receive sewage matter only from 
ascore has only a small part of its proper 
power, and wants force for the full onward 
sweep of its contents. Thereupon, cry the 
Commissioners of Sewers, O ye perverse 
owners! but the true ery should be, O ye 
perverse Commissioners of Sewers! Certain 
powers exist for the protection of ratepayers. 
The Commissioners may offer to connect any 


number of houses with the sewers by house 
drains made at once under a common con- 
tract, and to distribute the charges on the} 
property over a space of thirty years, making 
it payable perhaps in the case of a district to 
which the Public Health Act is applied, by a 





private improvement rate. The Commis- 
sioners have refused to adopt this course. 
They only give notice in each case that, a 
sewer having been formed, the owners may 
connect their house drains with it if they 
please. Should any owner beg of them to do 
the work on his behalf, or estimate its cost, 
he is referred by them to the sewer con- 
tractor or to his own bricklayer. The sewer 
contractor or the bricklayer gets for the 
separate draining of a house never less than 
twice, often three times what it would cost to 
drain it as one of a group under a common 
contract. Twelve, fifteen, or twenty pounds 
will be the charge to a house owner for work 
which by the other system might have cost but 
six: the payment even of that six being, if 
necessary, taken by small instalments spread 
over a series of years. Fourteen pounds, cash 
down, is a prohibitive tax upon drainage ; a 
shilling a quarter for a term of years is some- 
thing altogether different. The owners of | 
the poorer class of houses are often lessees 
with short terms and short interests in the 
premises for which they are allowed the 
option of incurring or not incurring an imme- 
diate heavy charge. The high charges there- 
fore prevent proper work for house drainage 
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| Summer time are seriously mischievous. 


[Conducted by 
in poor districts from becoming general. But 
in these charges the sewers contractors have 
an interest. Of one small contractor alone 
we know that he has made two thousand 
a-year by house drainage jobs. This is the 
system maintained, in defiance of the public 
interests, by the Metropolitan Sewers Com- 
mission ; and maintained in spite of ample 


|powers to do good, which that Commission, 


out of its perversity, refuses to employ. 
During the late outbreak of cholera in Lon- 


| don, accusations were made against the Com- 


missioners of Sewers which were perhaps not 
well founded. It was said that they should 
not have been engaged in drainage works 
during the hot weather, when at the same 
time a severe epidemic was abroad. Good 
works are never out of season, if they be 
discreetly done. All depends upon the dis- 
cretion. As managed when left in the hands 
of common workmen, drainage works in 
Dr. 
Rigby, in his evidence before the Health of 
Towns Commissioners, has related how such 
men working in a common ditch spread the 
contents on a bank near a lying-in hospital, 
and established in that way an evaporating 
surface which led to the sacrifice of many 
patients’ lives, The late Board of Health 


| never trusted such workmen unless they were 
|superintended by a medical officer in all 


operations out of which by wrong manage- 
ment risk could arise. Carefully done drainage 


| works are of service during an epidemic, 


because they give immediate relief by the 
clearing of cesspools and removal of evapo- 
rating surfaces. Out of a hundred cases of 
death examined at Croydon, three only could 
be ascribed to sewering operations, and in 
those three cases the cesspool matter, instead 
of being removed with due precaution, had 
been spread about the premises of the de- 
ceased persons, 

The mention of Croydon, which is one of 
the war-cries in a sanitary quarrel, turns us 
aside to the mention of a scheme of drainage 
which is said there to have failed, and which 


| is an attempt—whether successful or not time 


will prove—to fulfil the conditions requisite 
to the complete efficiency of any sewerage. 
What those conditions are we have already 
stated, and the public can have no dispute 
about them. The question only is, whether 
by pipe drainage—so they call the scheme 
which is said to have failed at Croydon—these 
conditions really are fulfilled. Upon this 
question we hold no dogmatical opinions, 
Certain materials exist for the formation of a 
judgment, which are perhaps insufficient ; but 
they are more abundant than most people 
suppose, and they are not exactly those which 
are most commonly forced by combatants on 
public notice. Pipe drainage appears to suc- 
ceed in many places, while we are being told 
only of one or two in which it has been said 
to fail. Even of Croydon, the last we heard 
was that the builders of additional plots of 
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houses were paying out of their own pockets | fused with respect to all questions of drainage 
for branch pipe sewers, in order that they | and some other topics that concern the health 
| might anticipate their turn for having houses of the community. Of this we probably shall 
| joined to the new system of pipe drainage | have occasion to say much hereafter. 

| works. Two or three facts, however, are| For the present we cannot be employed 
| worth telling about Croydon. The general! more usefully than in supplying to those 
| lines of drainage were laid down by an/readers who require it, a reminder of the 
inspector from the Board of Health. The | history of that body of Sewers Commissioners 
execution of the works was entrusted by a| upon which the greater part of London has to 
local jobbing appointment to the son ofa rich | place a large dependence for its drainage, 
|| tradesman of the place. He drained not| Until November, eighteen hundred and forty- 
|| wisely nor too well, A pretty obvious fact | seven, London was parcelled out among many 
|| had been carefully dinned into the ears of| district sewers commissions, in whose opera- 
those concerned about the works—namely, | tions there was no uniformity of design what- 
that the inlets to the whole system should be | ever. There was a commission for the City 
|| smaller than all other parts of it, so that any | of London, and another for the City of West- 
|| substance once entering the drains might| minster, another for Finsbury and Holborn, 
| have a perfectly free passage through them. | another for Regent Street, another for the 
| The first inlets to the house drains were to be | Tower Hamlets, another for St. Katherine’s, 
|| at most two and a half inches or three inches! and there were more than these. With a 
|| in diameter. The house drains were to enlarge | view to the promotion of the public health 
|| gradually to three inches and a half before | these commissions were, at the time just 
entering a four-inch branch sewer pipe ; such’ specified, consolidated. One, that for the 
branches of four inches in diameter having | City of London, being left intact—as it still 
been shown by experiment to be of the size | remains—the others were superseded by a 
proper to transmit the drainage of about half} single Metropolitan Commission. That com- 
| adozen houses, The manager appointed by! mission was composed of men who were 
the Croydonites, in spite of all instructions,| thought likely to take comprehensive and 
acted with incredible stupidity. He began | enlightened views of the trust committed to 
'| with four-inch inlets, which were much too| them. The Earls of Carlisle and Shaftesbury, 
| large, but did not allow proportionate en-| Lord Ebrington, Professor Owen, Dr. Buck- 
largement tothe branch pipes into which they | iand, Sir Henry de la Beche, Mr. Chadwick, 
led. These were retained at the four-inch|Dr. Arnott, Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
diameter ; and furthermore, instead of draining | others. Next year, the military engineers, 
by such a branch pipe six houses, he joined | Sir John Burgoyne, Captain Dawson, Captain 
on to it as many as twenty! This is pre-| Veitch, and more, were added to the list. 
cisely what he would have done if he had|The new commissioners began their work in 
deliberately intended to occasion stoppage.|a straightforward way. They ascertained 
Yet even in spite of this gross blundering, | the state of the existing sewerage, perceived 
which was not discovered until late in the|its defects, made up their minds as to the 
course of the subsequent inquiry, the drains | very simple conditions which the sewerage of 
worked tolerably well, and most of the stop-|a great town ought to fulfil, and then set | 
pages were found to have had origin in|themselves to solve the problem so suggested. | 
|| malice, Down one of the big inlets there} After much careful investigation, these re- 
|| had been sent a bullock’s heart, and there|sults were arrived at: that brick sewers 
were also found in the drains such plugs as} large enough for men to travel through, are 
|| dead cats, or brickbats wrapped in shavings. |more costly and less efficient than necessity 
|| This faulty work being discovered, it was not | requires ; that the absorbent surface of brick, 
amended by reduction in the size of the/and the rough surface of coarse brick and 
|| large inlets, but the four-inch branch pipes | mortar work are not so well suited as smooth 
| were pulled up, and eight-inch pipes laid in|glazed pipes for the steady and complete 
their stead. In no other part of the system | transmission of whatever flows (or ought to | 
had stoppage occurred. The defect was one! flow) through the drains; that the drainage 
begotten of stupidity in a sixteenth part of | of a town by means of such pipes, their right 
the whole length of works. Yet upon ground | proportions having been first carefully ascer- 
furnished by such a ease is the whole system | tained and adopted, if there were connected 
| of pipe drainage commonly condemned. Wejwith it a good system of water supply— 
never hear of Rugby, Tottenham, Ottery | equally necessary to all kinds of drainage— 






































St. Mary, Barnard Castle, Sandgate—yes,| would be perfect, and about three times 
indeed, we have heard lately of Sandgate :| cheaper than the inefficient mode of drainage 
cholera having broken out there, the public | formerly in use. 
is at once industriously and carefully in-| Trial works were set on foot, not only for 
formed that Sandgate is pipe-drained ! the putting of these principles to a full proof, 
This is not fair play, and it will be easy,| but also for the purpose of attaining infor- 
though not short work, to show the extra-| mation as to the rate of flow through drains 
ordinary amount of misrepresentation by | of given sizes, and as to the proportions that 
which the public judgment has been con-| would have to be observed in any application 
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of pipe drainage to a town or district. The 
results were striking, and so far as they went 
decisive. One illustration will suffice. There 
was a certain line of brick sewer three feet 
wide, with an average fall of one in a hundred 
and eighteen. In it, the deposit from twelve 
hundred houses accumulated in a putrefying 
mess at the rate of six thousand cubic feet 
per month. Inside this gallery of brickwork 
there was placed a pipe of only fifteen inches 
in diameter, with a somewhat slighter incli- 
nation, one in a hundred and fifty-three. It 
did the work that the brick drains had failed 
to do,—carried off all the sewage matter at a! 
steady pace, without leaving an atom of 
matter to stagnate and rot. While these 
inquiries were on foot, interests threatened 
by the new principles of drainage cried out 
against the commissioners for dving nothing, 
and a new commission, composed chiefly of 
engineers, promising to be more active, was 
appointed. 

The second commission included the mili- 
tary engineers of the previous board, with 
Mr. Stephenson, and fi William Cubitt, | 
Mr. Peto, Mr. Philip Hardwick, and some: 
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perished, The third commission has con- 
ceived, of course, its scheme of London 
drainage, and it is one that seems to have 
been especially designed as a full benison on 
bricklayers, The first design on the old 
system for town drainage separate from the 
Thames put forward by Mr. Morewood, re- 
quired only one tunnel to catch the fall of 
sewage from the north side of the river. The 
second commission adopted that design, and 
added a second tunnel along the line of 
Holborn and Oxford Street. The third com- 
mission adopts the first tunnel and the 
second tunnel, and adds a third tunnel 
through Hackney, Stoke Newington, and 
Kentish Town, Demanding three millions 
from parliament for outlay upon these works, 
it gets only a tenth part of that sum, and 
with the wisdom peculiar to itself spends that 
on Battersea aod Hackney ; for, it is bent 
upon executing first of all a tunnel to catch 
drainage from that part of town which lies 
a hundred feet above high water, and it is 
also anxious to get to work on the middle 
tunnel for the benefit of people living more 
than sixty feet above the Thames. No heed 


others. Instead of continuing the investiga-| seems to be paid by it to those low lying parts 
tions of its predecessors at the point where | of London which are in the most urgent need 
they had left off, this commission pulled down | of help, On the Surrey side, the existing 
the stages constructed for trial works, then | drains are to be removed for one or two miles 


about half completed, and pulled up the pipes | from the river, so that they may flow to the 
that had been laid in certain sewers, though 
they were performing most efficiently the 


first of two intercepting sewers placed at that 
distance beyond the bridges, This scheme for 


duty that the sewers had been found unable 
to perform,—and to pull up the pipes was to 
cause the deposit to accumulate again pre- 
cisely as before. The engineer of this com- 
mission, Mr. Frank Forster, devised with 
great skill a plan of town-drainage on the 


the protection of Thames water from foul 
pollution—an object earnestly and rightly 
sought by a large section of the public—is 
devised, we should add, in the present year, 
by the same commissioners and engineers 
who last year before a drainage committee 


ancient system. The Thames was to be kept| denied the pollution of the Thames, and con- 
pure by an intercepting tunnel on each bank, | tended for the postponement of outfall drains. 
which would receive the filth now poured | Want of a true earnestness of purpose has in 
into the stream, and there was to be a second | fact characterised all the proceedings of this 


tunnel for the Middlesex side about sixty 
feet above the level of the river, following the 
line of Holborn and Oxford Street, to catch 
the sewage from the higher parts of London. 
The estimated cost of these works was con- 
siderable; but before the plan could be 
brought to maturity, the commission by 
which it was to be promoted, perished of 
internal dissensions. 

A third commission was then issued, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two : some of 
the engineers belonging to the previous board 
being retained upon it. That is the commis- 
sion which exists at present upon sufferance. 
A successor to it has been promised in the 
shape of a commission which is to consist of 
seven nominees of government and a delegate 
from each metropolitan borough. But the 
eo we imagine, would be glad now to 

ave some better security for the carrying 
out of whatever may be proved a right 
system of drainage than the appointment of 
a fourth commission, which most probably will 
go the way of those which have dlready 


third commission. 


GIVE. 


Sze the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sca, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free— 

Yet to help their giving 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies f 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 

Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed— 

Yet their lavish spending, 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth ! 


Give thy heart’s best treasures f 
From fair Nature learn ; 

Give thy love,—and ask not, 
Wait not a return ! 
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And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 


—+-- 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND, 


MarGARET was shown into the drawing- 
room. It had returned into its normal state 
of bag and covering. The windows were half 
open because of the heat, and the Venetian 
blinds covered the glass,—so that a gray 

rim light, reflected from the pavement 

low, threw all the shadows wrong, and 
combined with the green-tinged upper light 
to make even Margaret’s own face, as she 
caught it in the mirrors, look ghastly and 
wan. She sat and waited; no one came. 
Every now and then the wind seemed to 
bear the distant multitudinous sound nearer ; 
and yet there was no wind! It died away 
into profound stillness between whiles, 

Fanny came in at last. 

“Mamma will come directly, Miss Hale. 
She desired me to apologise to you as it is. 
Perhaps you know my brother has imported 
hands from Ireland, and it has irritated the 
Milton people excessively—as if he had not a 
right to get labour where he could ; and the 
stupid wretches here would not work for 
him ; and now they’ve frightened these poor 
Irish starvelings so with their threats, that 
we daren’t let them out. You may see them 
huddled in that top room in the mill,—and 
they’re to sleep there to keep them safe from 
those brutes, who will neither work nor let 
them work, And mamma is seeing about 
their food, and John is speaking to them, for 
some of the women are crying to go back. 
Ah! here’s mamma !” 

Mrs. Thornton came in, with a look of 
black sternness on her face, which made 
Margaret feel she had arrived at a bad time 
to trouble her with her request. However, 
it was only in compliance with Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s expressed desire that she would ask for 
whatever they might want in the progress of 
her mother’s illness. Mrs. Thornton’s brow 
contracted, and her mouth grew set, while 
Margaret spoke with gentle modesty of her 
mother’s restlessness, and Dr. Donaldson’s 
wish that she should have the relief of a 
water-bed, She ceased. Mrs. Thornton did 
not reply immediately. Then she started up 
and exclaimed— 

“They’re at the gates! Call John, Fanny, 
—call him in from the mill! They are at the 

ates! They will batter them in! Call 
Scie, I say!” 


And simultaneously the gathering tramp 
—to which she had been listening, instead of 
heeding Margaret’s words— was heard just 
right outside the wall, and an increasing din 
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of angry voices raged behind the wooden 
barrier, which shook as if the unseen mad- 
dened crowd made battering-rams of their 
bodies, and retreated a short space only to 
come with more united steady impetus against 
it, till their great beats made the strong gates 
quiver, like reeds before the wind. 

The women gathered round the windows, 
fascinated to look on the scene which terrified 
them. Mrs, Thornton, the women-servants, 
Margaret,—all were there. Fanny had re- 
turned, screaming upstairs as if pursued at 
every step, and had thrown herself in hyste- 
rical sobbing on the sofa. Mrs. Thornton 
watched for her son, who was still in the 
mill, He came out, looked up at them—the 
pale cluster of faces—and smiled good cou- 
rage to them, before he locked the factory- 
door. Then he called to one of the women to 
come down and undo his own door, which 
Fanny had fastened behind her in her mad 
flight. Mrs. Thornton herself went. And 
the sound of his well-known and commanding 
voice seemed to have been like the taste of 
blood to the infuriated multitude outside. 
Hitherto they had been voiceless, wordless, 
needing all their breath for their hard 
labouring efforts to break down the gates. 
But now, hearing him speak inside, they set 
up such a fierce unearthly groan, that even 

rs. Thornton was white with fear as she 

receded him into the room. He came ina 
ittle flushed, but his eyes gleaming, as in 
answer to the trumpet-call of danger, and 
with a proud look of defiancé on his face, 
that made him a noble, if not a handsome 
man. Margaret had always dreaded lest her 
courage should fail her in any emergency, 
and she should be proved to be, what she 
dreaded lest she was—a coward. But now, 
in this real great time of reasonable fear and 
nearness of terror, she forgot herself, and felt 
only an intense sympathy—intense to pain- 
fulness—in the interests of the moment. 

Mr. Thornton came frankly forwards : 

“Tam sorry, Miss Hale, you have visited 
us at this unfortunate moment, when, I fear, 
you may be involved in whatever risk we 
have to bear. Mother! had not you better 
go into the back rooms? I’m not sure if they 
may not have made their way from Pinner’s 
lane into the stable-yard ; but if not, you will 
be safer there than here. Go Jane!” con- 
tinued he, addressing the upper servant, And 
she went, followed by the others. 

“T stop here!” said his mother. “Where 
you are, there I stay.” And indeed, retreat 
into the back rooms was of no avail; the 
crowd had surrounded the outbuildings at 
the rear, and were sending forth their awful 
threatening roar behind. The servants re- 
treated into the garrets, with many a cry and 
shriek. Mr. Thornton smiled scornfully as he 
heard them. He glanced at Margaret, stand- 
ing all by herself at the window nearest to 
the factory. Her eyes glittered, her colour 
was deepened on cheek and lip. As if she 
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felt his look, she turned to him and asked a 
question that had been for some time in her 
mind : 

“Where are the poor imported work- 
people ? In the factory there ?” 

“Yes! I left them cowered up ina small 
room, at the head of a back flight of stairs ; 
bidding them run all risks, and escape down 
there, if they heard any attack made on the 
mill-doors. But it is not them—it is me 
they want.” 

“When can the soldiers be here?” asked 
his mother, in a low but not unsteady voice. 

He took out his watch with the same 
measured composure with which he did 
everything. He made some little calculation : 

“Supposing Williams got straight off when 
I told him, and had not to dodge about 
amongst them—it must be twenty minutes 

et.” 
Te Twenty minutes!” said his mother, for 
the first time showing her terror in the tones 
of her voice. 

“Shut down the windows instantly, 
mother,” exclaimed he: “the gates won’t bear 
such another shock. Shut down that window, 
Miss Hale.” 

Margaret shut down her window, and then 
went to assist Mrs. Thornton’s trembling 
fingers. 

From some cause or other, there was a 

ause of several minutes jin the unseen street. 
Mrs. Thornton looked with wild anxiety at 
her son’s countenance, as if to gain the inter- 

retation of the sudden stillness from him. 

is face was set into rigid lines of con- 
temptuous defiance; neither hope nor fear 
could be read there. 

Fanny raised herself up : 

“ Are they gone ?” asked she, in a whisper. 

*‘Gone!” replied he. “ Listen!” 

She did listen ; they all could hear the one 
great straining breath; the creak of wood 
slowly yielding; the wrench of iron; the 
mighty fall of the ponderous gates. Fanny 
stood up tottering—made a step or two 
towards her mother, and fell forwards into 
her arms in a fainting fit. Mrs. Thornton 
lifted her up with a strength that was as 
much that of the will as of the body, and 
carried her away. 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Thornton, as he 
watched her out. “Had you not better go 
upstairs, Miss Hale?” 

Margaret’s lips formed a “No!”—but he 
could not hear her speak, for the tramp of 
innumerable steps right under the very wall 
of the house, es § the fierce growl of low deep 
angry voices that had a ferocious murmur of 
satisfaction in them, more dreadful than their 
bafiled cries not many minutes before. 

“Never mind!” said he, thinking to en- 
courage her, “I am very sorry you should 
have been entrapped into all this alarm ; but 
it cannot last long now ; a few minutes more 
and the soldiers will be here.” 

“Oh, God!” cried Margaret, suddenly, 
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“There is Boucher. I know his face, though 
he is livid with rage,—he is fighting to get to 
the front—look ! look !” 

“Who is Boucher ?” asked Mr. Thornton 
coully, and coming close to the window to 
discover the man in whom Margaret took such 
an interest, Assoon as they saw Mr. Thornton 
they set up a yell,—to call it not human is 
nothing,—it was as the demoniac desire of 
some terrible wild beast for the food that is 
withheld from his ravening. Even he drew 
back for a moment, dismayed at the intensity 
of hatred he had provoked. 

“Let them yell!” said he “In five 
minutes more—. I only hope my poor 
Irishmen are not terrified out of their wits by 
such a fiendlike noise. Keep up your courage 
for five minutes, Miss Hale.” 

“Don’t be afraid for me,” she said hastily. 
“But what in five minutes? Can you do 
nothing to soothe these poor creatures? It 
is awful to see them.” 

“The soldiers will be here directly, and 
that will bring them to reason.” 

“To reason!” said Margaret, quickly. 
“ What kind of reason ?” 

“The only reason that does with men that 
make themselves into wild beasts. By 
heaven! they ’ve turned to the mill-door !” 

“Mr. Thornton,” said Margaret, shaking 
all over with her passion, “go down this 
instant, if you are not a coward. Go down, 
and face them like a man. Save these poor 
strangers whom you have decoyed here, 
Speak to your workmen as if they were 
human beings. Speak to them kindly. Don’t 
let the soldiers come in and cut down poor 
creatures who are driven mad. I see one 
there who is. If you have any courage or 
noble quality in you, go out and speak to 
them, man to man.” 

He turned and looked at her while she 
spoke. A dark cloud came over his face 
while he listened. He set his teeth as he 
heard her words. 

“JT will go. Perhaps I may ask you to 
accompany me downstairs,and bar the door 
behind me ; my mother and sister will need 
that protection.” 

“Oh! Mr. Thornton ! 
may be wrong—only—” 

But he was gone; he was downstairs in 
the hall; he had unbarred the front door ;— 
all she could do was to follow him quickly, 
and fasten it behind him, and clamber up the 
stairs again with a sick heart and a dizzy 
head. Again she took her place by the 
farthest window. He was on the steps below ; 
she saw that by the direction of a thousand 
angry eyes; but she could neither see nor 
hear anything save the savage satisfaction of 
the rolling angry murmur. She threw the 
window wide open. Many in the crowd were 
mere boys; cruel and thougltless,—cruel 
because they were thoughtless ; some were 
men, gaunt as wolves, and mad for prey. 
She knew how it was; they were like 


Ido not know—I 
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Boucher,—with starving children at home 
—relying on ultimate success in their efforts 
to get higher wages, and enraged beyond 
measure at discovering that Irishmen were to 
be brought in to rob their little ones of bread. 
Margaret knew it all; she read it in Bou- 
cher’s face, forlornly desperate, and livid with 
rage. If Mr. Thornton would but say some- 
thing to them—let them hear his voice only, 
—it seemed as if it would be better than this 
wild beating and raging against the stony 
silence that vouchsafed them no word, even 
of anger or reproach. But perhaps he was 
speaking now ; there was a momentary hush 
of their noise, inarticulate as that of a troop 
of animals. She tore her bonnet off; and 
bent forwards to hear. She could only see ; 
for if Mr. Thornton had indeed made the 
attempt to speak, the momentary instinct to 
listen to him was past and gone, and the 
people were raging worse than ever. He 
stood with his arms folded ; still as a statue ; 
his face pale with repressed excitement. 
They were trying to intimidate him—to 
make him flinch ; each was urging the other 
on to some immediate act of personal vio- 
lence. Margaret felt intuitively that in an 
instant all would be uproar ; the first touch 
would cause an explosion, in which, among 
such hundreds of infuriated men and reckless 
boys, even Mr. Thornton’s life would be 
unsafe,—that in another instant the stormy 
passions would have passed their bounds, and | 
swept away all barriers of reason, or appre- 
hension of consequence, Even while she 
looked, she saw lads in the back-ground 
stooping to take off their heavy wooden clogs— 
the readiest missile they could find; she saw it 
was the spark to the gunpowder, and, with 
a cry, which no one heard, she rushed out of 
the room, down stairs,—she had lifted the 
great iron bar of the door with an imperious 
force—had thrown the door open wide—and 
was there, in face of that angry sea of men, 
her eyes smiting them with flaming arrows 
of reproach. The clogs were arrested in the 
hands that held them—the countenances, so 
fellnot a moment before, now looked irresolute, 
and as if asking what this meant. For she 
stood between them and their enemy. She 
could not speak, but held out her arms to- 
wards them till she could recover breath, 

“Oh, do not use violence! He is one man, 
and you are many;” but her words died 
away, for there was no tone in her voice ; it 
was but a hoarse whisper. Mr. Thornton 
stood a little on one side ; he had moved away 
from behind her, as if jealous of anything that 
should come between him and danger. 
_ “Go!” said she, once more (and now her 
voice was like a cry). “The soldiers are 
sent for—are coming. Go peaceably. Go 
away. You shall have relief from your com- 
plaints, whatever they are.” 

“Shall them Irish blackguards be packed 
back again ?” asked one from out the crowd, 
with fierce threatening in his voice, 
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“ Never for your bidding !” exclaimed Mr. 
Thornton. And instantly the storm broke. 
The hootings rose and filled the air,—but 
Margaret did not hear them. Her eye was 
on the group of lads who had armed them- 
selves with their clogs some time before. She 
saw their gesture—she knew its meaning,— 
she read their aim. Another moment, and 
Mr. Thornton might be smitten down,—he 
whom she had urged and goaded to come to 
this — place. She only thought how she 
could save him. She threw her arms around 
him ; she made her body into a shield from 
the fierce people beyond. Still, with his arms 
folded, he shook her off. 

“Go away,” said he, in his deep voice. 
“This is no place for you.” 

“Tt is!” said she. “You did not see 
what I saw.” If she thought her sex would 
be a protection,—if, with shrinking eyes she 
had turned away from the terrible anger of 
these men, in any hope that ere she looked 
again they would have paused and reflected, 
and slunk away, and vanished,—she was 
wrong. Their reckless passion had carried 
them too far to stop—at least had carried some 
of them too far ; for it is always the savage 
lads, with their love of cruel excitement, 
who head the riot—reckless to what blood- 
shed it may lead, A clog whizzed through 
the air. Margaret’s fascinated eyes watched 
its progress; it missed its aim, and she 
turned sick with affright, but changed not 
her position, only hid her face on Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s arm. Then she turned and spoke 
again : 

“For God’s sake! do not damage your 
cause by this violence. You do not know 
what you are doing.” She strove to make 
her words distinct. 

A sharp pebble flew by her, grazing fore- 
head and cheek, and drawing a blinding sheet 
of light before her eyes. She lay like one 
dead on Mr. Thornton’s shoulder, Then he 
unfolded his arms, and held her encircled in 
one for an instant : 

“You do well!” said he. “You come to 
oust the innocent stranger. You fall—you 
hundreds—on one man ; and when a woman 
comes before you to ask you for your own 
sakes to be reasonable creatures, your 
cowardly wrath falls upon her! You do 
well!” They were silent while he spoke. 
They were watching, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, the thread of dark-red blood which 
wakened them up from their trance of pas- 
sion. Those nearest the gate stole out 
ashamed; there was a movement through 
all the crowd—a retreating movement, Only 
one voice cried out : 

“Th’ stone were meant for thee ; but thou 
wert sheltered behind a woman !” 

Mr. Thornton quivered with rage. The 
blood-flowing had made Margaret conscious 
—dimly, vaguely conscious. He placed her 
gently on the door-step, her head leaning 
against the frame. 
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“Can ‘you rest there?” he asked. But | 
without waiting for her answer, he went | of blood, Iam afraid.” 


slowly down ‘the steps: right into the middle 
of the crowd. “Now: kill me, if it is your 
brutal will. There isno woman to shield me 
here. You may beat me to death—you 
will never move me from what I have deter- 
mined upon—not you!” He stood amongst 
them, with his arms folded, in precisely the 
same attitude as he had been in on the 
steps. 

But the retrograde movement towards the 
gate had begun—as unreasoningly, perhaps 
as blindly, as the simultaneous anger. Or 
perhaps the idea of the approach of the 
soldiers, and the sight of that pale, upturned 


marble, though the tears welled out of the 
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grazed her temple. She has lost a 


good deal 


“She looks very seriously hurt,—I could 
almost fancy her dead,” said Mrs. Thornton, a 
good deal alarmed. 

“It is only a fainting-fit. She has spoken 
to me since.” But all the blood in his body 
seeme? to rush inwards to his heart as he 
spoke, and he absolutely trembled. 

“Go and call Jane,—she can find me the 
things I want ; and do you go to your Trish 
people, who are crying and shouting as it 
they were mad with fright.” 

He went. He went away as if weights 
were tied to every limb that bore him from 
her. He called Jane; he called his sister. 


face, with closed eyes, still and sad as | She should have all womanly care, all gentle 


| tendance. But every pulse beat in him as he 


long entanglement of eyelashes, and dropped | remembered how she had come down and. 


down ; and, heavier, slower plash than even 
tears, came the drip of blood from her 
wound. Even the most desperate—Boucher 
himself—drew back, faltered away, scowled, 
and finally went off, muttering curses on the 
master, who stood in his unchanging attitude, 
looking after their retreat with defiant eyes. 
The moment that retreat had changed into 
a flight (as it was sure from its very cha- 


racter to do), he darted up the steps to; 


Margaret. 

She tried to rise without his help. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, with a sickly 
smile. “The skin is grazed, and I was 
stunned at the moment. Oh, I am so 
thankful they are gone!” And she cried 
without restraint. 

He could not sympathise with her. His 
anger had not abated ; it was rather rising 
the more as his sense of immediate danger 
was passing away. The distant clank of the 
soldiers was heard; just five minutes too 
late to make this vanished mob feel the 
power of authority and order. He hoped 
they would see the troops, and be quelled by 
the thought of their narrow escape. While 
these thoughts crossed his mind, Margaret 
clung to the doorpost to steady herself: but 
a film came over her eyes—he was only just 
in time to catch her. “Mother—mother !” 
cried he. “Come down—they are gone, and 
Miss Hale is hurt!” He bore her into the 
dining-room, and laid her on the sofa there ; 
laid her down softly, and looking on her pure 
white face, the sense of what she was to him 
came upon him so keenly that he spoke it out 
in his pain : 

“Oh, my Margaret—my Margaret! no 
one can tell what you aretome! Dead— 
cold as you lie there, you are the only woman 
Lever loved! Oh, Margaret—Margaret !” 

Inarticulately as he spoke, kneeling by 
her, and rather moaning than saying the 
words, he started up, ashamed of himeelf, as 
his mother came in. She'saw nothing but 
her son a little paler, a little sterner than 
usual, 


“Miss Hale is hurt, mother. A stone has 





| placed herself in foremost danger,—could it 
|be to save him? At the time he had pushed 


her aside, and spoken gruffly; he had seen 
nothing but the unnecessary danger she had 
placed herself in. He went to his Irish 
people, with every nerve in his body thrillin 
at the thought of her, and found it difficult 
to understand enough of what they were say- 
ing to soothe and comfort away their fears. 
There, they declared, they would not stop; 
they claimed to be sent back. 

And so he had to think, and talk, and 
reason. 

Mrs. Thornton bathed Margaret’s temples 
with eau de Cologne. As the spirit touched 
the wound, which till then neither Mrs. 
Thornton nor Jane had perceived, Margaret 
opened her eyes; but it was evident she did 
not know where she was, nor who they were. 
The dark circles deepened, the lips quivered 
and contracted, and she became insensible 
once more. 

“She has had a terrible blow,” said Mrs. 
Thornton. “Is there any one who will go for 
a doctor 7” 

“ Not me, ma’am, if you please,” said Jane. 
shrinking back. “Them rabble may be all 
about ; I don’t think this cut is so deep, 
ma’am, as it looks,” 

“T will not run the chance. She was hurt 
in our house. If you are a coward, Jane, I 
am not. I will go.” 

“Pray, ma'am, let me send one of the 
police. There’s ever so many come up, and 
soldiers too.” 

“ Aud yet you're afraid to go! I will not 
have their time taken up with our errands, 
They'll have enough to do to catch some of 
the mob. You will not be afraid to stop 
in this house,” she asked contemptuously, 
“and go on bathing Miss Hale’s forehead, 
shall you? I shall not be ten minutes away.’ 

“Could not Hannah go, ma’am ?” 

“Why Hannah ? Why any one but you? 
No, Jane, if you don’t go, I do.” 

Mrs. Thornton went first to the room in 
which she had left Fanny stretched on the 
bed. She started up as her mother entered, 
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“Oh, mamma, how you terrified me! I 
thought you were a man that had got into 
the house.” 

“Nonsense! The men are all gone away. 
There are soldiers all round the place, seeking 
for their work now it is too late. Miss Hale 
is lying on the dining-room sofa badly hurt. 
I am going for the doctor.” 

“Oh! don’t, mamma! they'll murder you.” 
She clung to her mother’s gown. Mrs. 
Thornton wrenched it away with \no gentle 
hand. 

“Find me some one else to go; but that 
girl must not bleed to death.” 

“Bleed! oh, how horrid! How has she 
got hurt?” 

“T don’t know,—I have no time to ask. 
Go down to her, Fanny, and do try to make 
yourself of use. Jane is with her; and I 
trust it looks worse than it is. Jane has 
refused to leave the house, cowardly woman ! 
And I won’t put myself in the way of any 
more refusals from my servants, so I am 
going myself,” 

“ Uh, dear, dear!” said Fanny, crying, and 
preparing to go down rather than be left 
alone, with the thought of wounds and blood- 
shed in the very house. 

“Oh Jane!” said she, creeping into the 
dining-room, “what is the matter? How 
white she looks! How did she get hurt? 
Did they throw stones into the drawing- 
room }” 


Margaret did indeed look white and wan, 
although her senses were beginning to return 


to her. But the sickly daze of the swoon 
made her still miserably faint. She was con- 
scious of movement around her, and of re- 
freshment from the eau de Cologne, and a 
craving for the bathing to go on without 
intermission ; but when they stopped to talk, 
she could no more have opened her eyes, or 
spoken to ask for more bathing, than the 
people who lie in death-like trance can move 
or utter sound to arrest the awful prepara- 
tions for their burial, while they are yet fully 
aware not merely of the actions of those 
around them, but of the idea that is the 
motive of such action. 

Jane paused in her bathing to reply to 
Miss Thornton’s question. 

“She'd have been safe enough, miss, if she’d 
stayed in the drawing-room, or come up to 
us ; we were in the front garret, and could 
see it all, out of harm’s way.” 

“ Where was she then?” said Fanny, 
drawing nearer by slow degrees as she be- 
came accustomed to the sight of Margaret’s 
pale face. 

“Just before the front door, with master !” 
said Jane, significantly. 

“With John | with my brother! How did 
she get there ?” 

“Nay, miss, that’s not for me to say,” 
seerexed Jane, with a slight. toss of her 

ead. 


“ Sarah did inianihe 
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“Sarah what?” said Fanny, with im- 
patient curiosity. 

Jane resumed her bathing, as if what Sarah 
did or said was not exactly the thing she 
liked to repeat. 

“Sarah what?” asked Fanny, sharply. 
“Don’t speak in these half sentences, or I 
can’t understand you.” 

“Well, miss, since you will have it, Sarah, 
you see, was in the best place for seeing, 
being at the right-hand window; and she 
says, and said at the very time too, that she 
saw Miss Hale with her arms about master’s 
neck, hugging him before all the people.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Fanny. “I know 
she cares for my brother; any one can see 
that ; and I dare say she'd give her eyes if 
he’d marry her,—which he never will, I can 
tell her. But I don’t believe she’d be so bold 
and forward as to put her arms round his 
neck.” 

“ Poor young lady! she’s paid for it dearly 
if she did. It’s my belief that the blow has 
given her such an ascendancy of blood to the 
head as she’ll never get the better from. She 
looks like a corpse now.” 

“Oh I wish mamma would come!” said 
Fanny, wringing her hands. “JI never was 
in the room with a dead person before.” 

“Stay, miss! . She’s not dead: her eye- 
lids are quivering, and here’s wet tears 
a-coming down her cheeks. Speak to her, 
Miss Fanny !” 

“ Are you better now?” asked Fanny, in 
@ quavering voice. . 

o answer ; no sign of recognition ; but a 
faint pink colour returned to her lips, 
although the rest of her face was ashen 

ale. 
P Mrs. Thornton came hurriedly in with the 
nearest surgeon she could find. 

“ How is she? Are you better, my dear ?” 
as Margaret opened her filmy eyes, and gazed 
dreamily at her. “Here is Mr. Lowe come 
to see you.” 

Mrs. Thornton spoke loudly and distinctly, 
as toadeaf person. Margaret tried to rise, 
and drew her ruffled, luxuriant hair in- 
stinctively over the cut. 

“TI am better now,” said she, in a very 
low, faint voice. “I was a little sick.” 

She let him take her hand and feel her. 
pulse. The bright colour came for a moment 
into her face, as he asked to examine the 
wound in her forehead ; and she glanced up 
at Jane, as if shrinking from her inspection 
more than from the doctor’s. 

“Tt is not much, I think. I am better 
now. I must go home.” 

“ Not until I have applied some strips of 
plaster, and you have rested a little.” 

She sat down hastily, without another 
word, and allowed it to be bound up. 

“ Now, if you please,” said she, “I must 
go. Mamma will not see it,I think, It is 
under the hair, is it not 7” 

“Quite ; no one could tell.” 
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“But you must not go,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, impatiently. “You are not fit 
to go.” 

“T must,” said Margaret, decidedly, “Think 
of mamma. If they should hear—— Besides, 
I must go,” said she, vehemently. “I can- 
not stay here. May I ask for a cab?” 

“You are quite flushed and feverish,” 
observed Mr. Lowe. 

“Tt is only with being here when I do so 
want to go. The air—getting away would | 
do me more good than anything,” pleaded 


e. 

“T really believe it is as she says,” Mr. 
Lowe replied. “If her mother is so ill as 
you told me on the way here, it may be very 
serious if she hears of this riot, and does not 
see her daughter back at the time she 
expects. The injury is not deep. I will| 
fetch a cab, if your servants are still afraid | 
to go out.” | 

“Oh, thank you!” said Margaret. “It 
will do me more good than anything. It is) 
the air of this room that makes me feel so 
miserable.” 

She leant back on the sofa, and closed her 
eyes. Fanny beckoned her mother out of the 
room, and told her something that made her 
equally anxious with Margaret for the de- 

arture of the latter. Not that she fully 
Gaewed Fanny's statement ; but she credited 
enough to make her manner to Margaret | 
appear very much constrained, at wishing her 
good-bye. 

Mr. Lowe returned in the cab. 

“Tf you will allow me, I will see you 
home, Miss Hale. The streets are not very 
quiet yet.” 

Margaret’s thoughts were quite alive 
enough to the present to make her desirous | 
of getting rid of both Mr. Lowe and the cab 
before she reached Crampton Crescent, for 
fear of alarming her father and mother. | 
Beyond that one aim she would not look. | 
That ugly dream of insolent words spoken 
about herself could never be forgotten—but | 
could be put aside till she was stronger—for, | 
oh! she was very weak; and her mind | 
sought for some present fact to steady itself 
upon, and keep itself from utterly losing 
consciousness in another hideous, sickly | 
swoon. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


Marearet had not been gone five minutes 
when Mr, Thornton came in, his face all 
a-glow. 

“I could not come sooner; the super- 
intendent would Where is she?” He 
looked around the dining-room, and then 
almost fiercely at his mother, who was 
quietly re-arranging the disturbed furniture, 
and did not instantly reply. “ Where is 
Miss Hale ?” asked he again. 

“ Gone home,” said she, rather shortly. 

“Gone home ! ” 

“Yes. She was a great deal better. In- 
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deed, I don’t believe it was so very much of 
a hurt; only some peopie faint at the least 
thing.” 

“1 am sorry she is gone home,” said he, 
walking uneasily about. “She could not 
have been fit for it.” 

“She said she was; and Mr. Lowe said 
she was. I went for him myself.” 

“Thank you, mother.” He stopped, and 
partly held out his hand to give her a grate- 
ful shake. But she did not notice the move- 
ment. 

“What have you done with your Trish 
people ?” 

“Sent to the Dragon for a good meal for 
them, poor wretches. And then, luckily, I 
caught Father Grady, and I’ve asked him in 
to speak to them, and dissuade them from 
going off ina body. How did Miss Hale go 
home? I’m sure she could not walk.” 

“She had a cab, Everything was done 
properly, even to the paying. Let us talk of 
something else. She has caused disturbance 
enough.” 

“T don’t know where I should have been 
but for her.” 

“ Are you become so helpless as to have to 
be defended by a girl?” asked Mrs. Thorn- 
ton scornfully. 

He reddened. “Not many girls would 
have taken the blows on herself which were 
meant for me, Meant with right down good- 
will, too.” 

“A girl in love will do a good deal,” re- 
plied Mrs, Thornton, shortly. 

“Mother!” He made a step forwards ; 
stood still ; heaved with passion, 

She was a little startled at the evident 
force he used to keep himself calm. She was 
not sure of the nature of the emotions she 
had provoked. It was only their violence 
that was clear. Was it anger? His eyes 
glowed, his figure was dilated, his breath 
came thick and fast. It was a mixture of 
joy, of anger, of pride, of glad surprise, of 
panting doubt; but she could not read it. 
Still it made her uneasy, as the presence of 
all strong feeling, of which the cause is not 
fully understood or sympathised in, always 
does, She went to the sideboard, opened a 
drawer, and took out a duster which she 
kept there for any occasional purpose. She 
had seen a drop of eau de Cologne on the 
polished arm of the sofa, and instinctively 
sought to wipe it off. But she kept her back 
turned to her son much longer than was 
necessary ; and when she spoke her voice 
seemed unusual and constrained, 

“You have taken some steps about the 
rioters, I suppose? You don’t apprehend 
any more violence, do you? Where were 
the police? Never at hand when they’re 
wanted !” 

“On the contrary, I saw three or four 
of them, when the gates gave way, struggling 
and beating about in fine fashion; and more 
came running up just when the yard was 
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clearing. I might have given some of the | 
fellows in charge then if I had had my wits, 
about me. But there will be no difficulty : 
plenty of people can identify them.” 

“ But won’t they come back to-night ?” 

“I’m going to see about a sufficient guard | 
for the premises. I have appointed to meet 
Captain Hanbury in half an hour at the! 
station.” 

“You must have some tea first.” 

“Tea! Yes, I suppose I must. It’s half- 
— and I may be out for some time. | 

on’t sit up for me, mother.” 

“You expect me to go to bed before I 
have seen you safe, do you?” 

“Well, perhaps not.” He hesitated for a 
moment. “But, if I have time, I shall go 
round by Crampton, after I have arranged 
with the police and seen Hamper and Clark- 
son.” ‘Their eyes met; they looked at each 
other intently for a minute. Then she 
asked ; 

“ Why are you going round by Crampton ?” 

“To ask after Miss Hale.” 

“T will send. Williams must take the 
water-bed she came to ask for, He shall 
inquire how she is.” 

“T must go myself.” 

“ Not mereiy to ask how Miss Hale is ?” 

No, not merely for that. I want to thank 
her for the way in which she stood between 
me and the mob,” 

“What made you go down at all? It 
was putting your head into the lion’s 
mouth !” 

He glanced sharply at her; saw that she 
did not know what had passed between him 
and Margaret in the drawing-room; and 
replied by another question : 

“ Shall you be afraid to be left without me 
until I can get some of the police; or had 
we better send Williams for them now, and 
they could be here by the time we have done 
tea? There is no time to be lost, I must 
be off in a quarter of an hour.” 

Mrs. Thornton left the room. Her ser- 
vants wondered at her directions, usually so 
sharply-cut and decided, now confused and 
uncertain, Mr. Thornton remained in the 
dining-room, trying to think of the business 
he had to do at the police-office, and in 
reality thinking of Margaret. Everything 
seemed dim and vague beyond—behind— 
besides the touch of her arms round his 
neck—the soft clinging which made the dark 
colour come and go in his cheek as he 
thought of it. 

The tea would have been very silent, but 
for Fanny’s perpetual description of her own 
feelings; how she had been alarmed—and 
then thought they were gone—and then felt 
sick and faint and trembling in every limb. 

“There, that’s enough,” said her brother, 
rising from the table. “The reality was 
enough for me.” He was going to leave the 
room, when his mother stopped him with her | 
hand upon his arm. 
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“You will come back here before you go 
to the Hales’,” said she, in a low, anxious 
voice, 

“I know what I know,” said Fanny to 
herself. 

“Why? Will it be too late to disturb 
them ?” 

“ John, come back to me for this one even- 
ing. It will be late for Mrs. Hale. But that 
is not it. To-morrow you will—— Come 
back to-night, John!” She had seldom 
pleaded with her son at all—she was too 
proud for that: but she had never pleaded in 
vain. 

“Twill return straight here after I have 
done my business. You will be sure to in- 
quire after them ?—after her ?” 

Mrs. Thornton was by no means a talkative 
companion to Fanny, nor yet was she a good 
listener. But her eyes and ears were keen 
to see and to listen to all the details her son 
could give, as to the steps he had taken to 
secure himself and those whom he chose to 
employ from any repetition of the day’s out- 
rages, He clearly saw his object. Punishment 
and suffering, were the natural consequences 
to those who had taken part in the riot. All 
that was necessary, in order that property 
should be protected, and that the will of the 
proprietor might cut to his end, clean and 
sharp as a sword. 

“ Mother! You know what I have got to 
say to Miss Hale; to-morrow?” 

The question came upon her suddenly, 
during a pause in which she, -at least, had 
forgotten Margaret. 

She looked up at him. 

“Yes! Ido. Youcan hardly do otherwise.” 

“ Do otherwise! I don’t understand you.” 

“T mean that, after allowing her feelings so 
to overcome her, I consider you bound in 
honour—” 

* Bound in honour,” said he scornfully. “ I 
um afraid honour has nothing to do with it. 
‘ Her feelings overcome her!’ What feelings 
do you mean ?” 

“ Nay, John, there is no need to be angry. 
Did she not rush down, and cling to you to 
save you from danger ?” 

“ She did!” said he. “ But, mother,” con- 
tinued he, stopping short in his walk right in 
front of her, “ I dare not hope. I never was 
faint-hearted before; but I cannot believe 
such a creature cares for me.” 

“ Don’t be foolish, John, Sucha creature! 
Why she might be a duke’s daughter, to hear 
you speak, And what proof more would you 
have, I wonder, of her caring for you? I can 
believe she has had a struggle with her aris- 
tocratic way of viewing things ; but I like 
her the better for seeing clearly at last. It is 
a good deal for me to say,” said Mrs, Thorn- 
ton, smiling slowly, while the tears stood in 
her eyes; “ for after to-night I stand second. 
It was to have you to myself, all to myself, 
a few hours longer, that I begged you not to 
go till to-morrow ! ” 
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“ Dearest mother!” (Still love is selfish, 
and in an instant he reverted to his own 
hopes and fears in a way that drew the cold 
creeping shadow over Mrs. Thornton’s heart.) 
“* But 1 know she does not care for me. I 
shall put myself at her feet—I must; if it 
were but one chance in a thousand—or a 
million—I should do it.” 

“ Don’t fear!” said his mother, crushing 
down her own personal mortification at the 
little notice he had taken of the rare ebullition 
of her maternal feelings—of the pang of 
jealousy that betrayed the intensity of her 
disregarded love. “ Don’t be afraid,” she 
said, coldly. “ As far aslove may go she may 
be worthy of you. It must have in a good 
deal to overcome her pride. Don’t be afraid, 
John,” said she, kissing him, as she wished 
him good night. And she went slowly and 
majestically out of the room. But when she 
got into her own, she locked the door, and 
sate down to cry unwonted tears. 


Margaret entered the room (where her 
father and mother still sat, holding low con- 
versation together), looking very pale and 
white. She came close up to them before she 
could trust herself to speak. 

“ Mrs. Thornton will send the water-bed, 
mamma.” ¥ 

“ Dear, how tired you look! Is it very hot, 
Margaret ?” 

“Very hot, and the streets are rather 
rough with the strike.” 

Margaret’s colour came back vivid and 
bright as ever; but it faded away instantly. 

“Here has been amessage from Bessy 
Higgins, asking you to go to her,” said Mrs. 
Hale. “ But I’m sure you look too tired.” 

“ Yes!” said Margaret. “I am tired. I 
cannot go.” 

She was very silent and trembling while 
she made tea. She was thankful to see her 
father so much occupied with her mother 
as not to notice her looks. Even after her 
mother went to bed, he was not content to be 
absent from her, but undertook to read her 
to sleep. Margaret was alone. 

“Now I will think of it—now I will 
remember it all. I-could not before—I dared 
not.” She sat still in her chair, her hands 
clasped on her knees, her lips compressed, her 
eyes fixed as one who sees a vision. She 
drew a deep breath. 

“ I, who hate scenes—I, who have despised 
people for showing emotion—who have 
thought them wanting in self-control—I went 
down, and must needs throw myself into the 
mélée, like a romantic fool! Did I do any 
good? They would have gone away without 
me, I dare say.” But this was over-leaping 
the. rational conclusion, as in an instant her 
well-poised judgment felt. “No, perhaps 
they would not. I did some good. But 
what possessed me to defend that man as if 
he were a helpless child! Ah!” said she, 
clenching her hands together, “it is no 
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wonder those people thought I was in love 
with him, after disgracing myself in that 
way. lin love—and with him too!” Her 
pale cheeks suddenly became one flame iof 
fire; and she covered her face with her 
hands. When she took them away her 
palms were wet with scalding tears. 

“Oh how low I am fallen that they should 
say that of me! I could not have been 80 
brave for any one else, just because he was 
so utterly indifferent to me—if, indeed, I do 
not positively dislike him. It made me’ the 
more anxious that there should be fair play 
on each side ; and I could see what fair play 
was. It was not fair,” said she vehemently, 
“ that he should stand there sheltered, await- 
ing the soldiers, who might catch those poor 
maddened creatures as in a trap—without an 
effort on his part, to bring them to reason. 
And it was worse than unfair for them to set 
on him as they threatened. I would do it 
again, let who will say what they like of me. 
If I saved one blow, one cruel, angry action, 
that might otherwise have been committed, 
I did a woman’s work, Let them insult my 
maiden pride as they will—I walk pure 
before God ! ” 

She looked up, and a noble peace seemed 
to descend and calm her face, till it was 
“stiller than chiselled marble.” 

Dixon came in; 

“If you please, Miss Margaret, here’s the 
water-bed from Mrs, Thornton’s, It’s too 
late for to-night, I’m afraid, for missus is 
nearly asleep: but it will do nicely for 
to-morrow.” 

“Very,” said Margaret. 
our best thanks.” 

Dixon left the room for a moment. 

“Tf you please, Miss Margaret, he says 
he’s to ask particular how you are, I think 
he must mean missus; but he says his last 
words were to ask how Miss Hale was.” 

“Me!” said Margaret, drawing herself 
up. “I am quite well. Tell him 1 am per- 
fectly well.” But her complexion was as 
deadly white as her handkerchief; and her 
head ached intensely. 

Mr. Hale now came in. He had left his 
sleeping wife ; and wanted, as Margaret saw, 
to be amused and interested by something 
that she was to tell him. With sweet 
patience did she bear her pain, without a 
word of complaint ; and rummaged up num- 
berless small subjects for conversation — all 
except the riot, and that she never named 
once. It turned her sick to think of it. 

“Good night, Margaret. I have every 
chance of a good night myself, and you are 
looking very pale with your watching. I 
shall call Dixon if your mother needs any- 
thing. Do you go to bed, and sleep like a 
top ; for I’m sure you need it, poor child !” 

“ Good night, papa.” 

She let her colour go—the forced smile 
fade away—the eyes grow dull with heavy 
pain. She released her strong will from its 
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Jahorious task. Till morning she might feel 
ik and weary. 

: She lay down and never stirred. To move 
hand or foot, or even so much as one finger, 
would have been an exertion beyond the 
powers of either volition or motion. She was 
so tired, so stunned, that she thought she 
never slept at all; her feverish thoughts 
passed and repassed the boundary between 
sleeping and waking, and kept their own 
miserable identity. She could not be alone, 
rostrate, powerless as she was,—a cloud of 
aces looked up at her, giving her no idea of 
fierce vivid anger, or of personal danger, but 
a deep sense of shame that she should thus 
be the object of universal regard—a sense of 
shame so acute that it seemed as if she would 
fain have burrowed into the earth to hide 
herself, and yet could not escape out of that 
unwinking glare of many eyes. 


CHIP. 


OUR RUSSIAN RELATIONS, 


Mr. J. T. Danson tells us, in a paper re- 
cently read before the Statistical Society on 
Qur Commerce with Russia, that, while 
Great Britain exports goods to the annual 
value of sixty shillings for every inhabitant, 
and France to the value of thirty-three 
shillings per individual, the shipments from 


Russia amount to no more than four shillings 


and twopence per head, It is especially in- 
teresting at this time to understand our own 
trading relations with Russia, since the war 
must affect the price of the articles derived 
from that source. Her principal exports to 
Great Britain are grain and flour to the 
value of three and a half millions sterling per 
annum ; tallow two and a quarter millions ; 
flax and linseed two and a half millions ; 
hemp one million; sundries one million. 
Total, ten and a quarter millions. On the 
other hand the Russian people are customers 
te us for not more than four millions in value; 
the difference or balance of trade being made 
up to them by remittances in cash. 

By observing of what these four millions 
worth of goods are composed, and in what 
manner they are distributed for consumption, 
we obtain some insight into the physical 
welfare of the Russian people. About one 
third of these imports is composed of tropical 
or. southern . produce, ‘and is entirely con- 
sumed by the.nobility of the land. Another 
third is equally imported. for their behoof, 
and consists of manufactured goods of silk, 
cotton, linen and wool: the nobles scorning 
to use the home-made fabrics, payno regard to 
the enormous prohibitory duties levied on 
these imports. Another third is made up of 
salt, which finds its way amongst both rich and 
poor, and of :raw materials, such as cotton, 
silk, and dyes, for the supply of the highly 
protected native manufactures. It is there- 





fore not without justice that the remark has 
been made by a writer on Russia, that the 
peasantry produce the exports and the nobi- 
lity consume the imports. 

The exports from Russia to this country 
are tallow, to the extent of seventy-two per 
cent of our entire imports of that article ; 
flax in the proportion of sixty-six per 
cent ; hemp in the proportion of sixty-two 
per cent, and grain at the rate of fourteen 
per cent. The supplies of Russian flax have 
increased of late years at the rate of only 
five per cent, our other foreign supplies 
having augmented by forty per cent; and 
whilst Russian tallow has decreased by twenty 
per cent, other tallows have increased one 
hundred per cent. 


BULLFROG. 


I cia to be a free-born Briton. I have 
been told Iam, so many times, by so many dif- 
ferent persons, from so many platforms, news- 
paper columns, and honourable houses, to 
which honourable gentlemen come down on 
purpose to tell me that I am free and a Briton, 
that I have grown quite to believe in my 
freedom and my British birth. I believe in 
them implicitly and without reservation. 

I say, I am a free-born Briton, and I 
am proud of it. I pay my taxes,—a few with 
pleasure, more with reluctance, some with 
grumbling and aversion; but I do pay them 
all, somehow. I know that my house is my 
castle ; that the blackest bondsman landing 
on my shores becomes free; that my repre- 
sentative system does (in a certain bungling 
manner) represent me, my wife and children, 
my wants and wishes; that my ministers 
only hold office during good behaviour ; that 
my press is free as the air I breathe ; that 
the Queen cannot shut me out of her parks 
(even if she wished to do so, of any such in- 
tention of doing which I entirely acquit the 
illustrious lady); that the Woods and Forests 
cannot shut me out of Westminster Hall, nor 
the sheriffs out of the gallery of the Old 
Bailey,—at least that they cannot legally do 
so, though they do shut me out from time to 
time on the pretexts of half-crowns, interest- 
ing murder trials, &. I know that I am 
legally free and independent ; that I have a 
legal guardian inthe Lord Chancellor, and three 
legal nursing mothers in the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; that all inthis great Res Publica 
is done for me and by me—The People. 

It is because I know this, and have read 
and sung Rule Britannia, chorusing till I was 
hoarse that Britons never, never, never will 
be slaves, that Iam determined not to submit 
to the tyranny of Butirroa. Who is Bull- 
frog 1 should like to know, that he is to 
dictate to me how I am to act and speak and 
think ; whom I am to like and dislike ; what 
Iam to read and write; what I am to eat, 
drink, and avoid ; whom I am to recognise and 
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(Conducte! by 


whom to cut? Who is Bullfrog, that he | swell as much as he pleases ; he will burst at 


should stand at my elbow, a thousand times 
more exigent and obtrusive than Sancho’s 
physician, and with his puny biton wave 
away the viands that I love,—nay, with even 
more insolence and pretension than the Bara- 
tarian practitioner, insist upon my gorging 
myself with meats of his selection—meats 
which my stomach. rebels against and my 


soul abhors ? Is it because Bullfrog is related | 
by the mother’s side to the Bellows family, | 
| frog from the mud and the rushes ; forthwith 


and is a distant connection of the Blowers, 
and the Puffs, and the Blatants? Is it be- 


cause he married Miss Hogg (of the Whole- | 
| he were only ridiculous; but the worst of it is 


combe family), that Iam to pin my faith on 


Bullfrog, and reverence bis dicta in all matters | 


of taste as well as conduct, and accept him as 


my arbiter elegantiarum,—my guide, philo-| 


sopher, and friend? Am I to give up my 
convictions, to abandon my preconceived 
notions, to write myself down an ass, which 
is a hundred degrees worse than being written 


down one by somebody else? Am I to see) 


through Bullfrog’s spectacles ; to ride behind 


him on his hobbyhorse and a pillion; to) 


stand in his shoes; be fed with mind-pap 
from his spoon, and learn my A B C from his 


hornbook ? No, not for a thousand Bullfrogs. | 


It is my steadfast opinion that the British 
public are not only in danger of falling under 
the tyranny of Bullfrog, but that a consider- 
able section of them are absolutely subject to 
his humiliating domination. Not believing in, 
or setting the slightest store by the opinions 
of Bullfrog, I am sensible that he has legions 
of dupes, admirers, and adherents. 
this. I consider Bullfrog to be a shallow, 
conceited, mischievous impostor, and I de- 
nounce him as such, I don’t care about his 


being on visiting terms with Sir Fretful | 


Plagiary, and having Dangle and Sneer at 
his elbow. {don’t care for his kinsman Mr. 
Pufi’s tragedy, in which the heroine goes mad 
in white satin and the confidant in white 
linen. I don’t care for his having the “ press 
under his thumb” (as he boasts); for his 
telling me “ what they say at the clubs ;” for 
his after-dinner speeches; for his platform 
speeches; for his stage speeches; for his 
— speeches ; for his advertisements, pla- 
cards, posters, slips, cards, circulars, and 
handbills. I won’t believe in his coats, his 
hats, his cookery, his books, his patriotism, 
his pills, his temperance, his accomplish- 
ments as a linguist, his leaders, his travels 
I don’t know how far beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, his esthetic tragedies, his poetry 
(spasmodic or otherwise), his pictures, his 
lectures, his Shakespearean impersonations, 
his Seers (of Poughkeepsie or otherwise), his 
remedial measures, and his finality. I snap 
my fingers at the statistics which he vomits ; 
I scorn his tables that turn, his cheffoniers 
that argue, and his music-stools that reason. 
Let him pass acts of parliament, I will 
drive six-in-hand through them, till they are 
repealed. Let him croak, puff, blow, and 





I deplore | 





last, and his marsh will know him no more. 
For Bullfrog would not be Bullfrog if he 
were not continually emulating that emerited 
prototype of his in the fable, and straining 
till his eyes start out of his head, and the 
froggish blood out of his veins, in a miserable 
attempt to attain the size and stature of the 
lordly bull above him. Whenever a great thing 
is done, a great principle recognised, a great 
man made manifest, forthwith up rises Bull- 


he swells and swells and swells. He is ridi- 
culous of course; it would be well enouch if 


that the other frogs believe in him ; likewise 
the toads, and the tadpoles, and the newts: they 
all believe in him, and cry what a fine frog he 
is as they see him swell, and hear him roar (for 
your Bullfrog can roar lustily)—till he bursts. 

When a few learned and pious men 
possibly vain, perhaps mistaken, certainly 
enthusiastic, obviously disinterested, parted 
from the church that reared, and the schools 
of learning that nurtured them, then, from 
afar off, uprose Bullfrog, and swelled and 
roared, Bullfrog gave up no fat living: not 
he. Prebend he stuck to, and fellowship he 
held on to with prehensile tenacity; but he 


| parted his hair down the middle, and allowed 


it to grow down his back ; he left off wearing 
collars to his coat, collars to his shirt, and 
bows to his neckcloth ; he fastened his waist- 
coat behind; abjured pomatum ; shaved three 
times a day; cut out alarge cross in red 
cloth, and pasted it on his prayer-book ; and 
dated his letters Feast of St. Puterpotte, Eve 
of St. Gilles. He did not read the Fathers, 
but he quoted them. He dined upon parched 
peas twice a week, and was suspected of wear- 
ing vegetables of that description in his patent 
leather boots. He did not condemn while 
mildly refraining from absolutely approving 
the wearing of, hair shirts, spiked girdles, and 
sackcloth drawers. He talked of lecterns, 
piscine, pyxes, octaves, novenas, matins, 
vespers, and complins. He almost ruined 
himself in the purchase of flowers for the 
communion-table of his quiet, humble, little 
country church. He preached in a surplice, 
and put the ragged little boys of the village 
into surplices too, and made them chant 
drearily, to the great scandal of the white- 
headed organist’ and the parish clerk. He 
made more bows than a dancing-master, and 
went through more postures than an acrobat, 
in the solemn, simple Liturgy. He wrote 
foolish letters to his bishop, and foolish 
pamphlets for the benefit of his butterman. 
He shared, with lap-dogs, bearded music- 
masters, and quack-doctors, the capricious 
admiration of wheezy dowagers and senti- 
mental young ladies with long auburn ringlets. 
In short—what iscurious, but perfectly recon- 
cilable with the Bullfrog organisation — he 
made an ass of himself. 

Bullfrog’s great cynosure—the bull—is 
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Charles Dickens.) 


BULLFROG. 


remarkable for his obtuse perversity in run- | Mecenas, and give you commissions for can- 
ning at a gate: it is all the same to Bull | vasesfifty feet by twenty, the painting of which 
should the gate happen to be a railway one, | shall last you life long, and make you a mil- 
with an express train passing in front of it, at|lionnaire. But you can’t do it, Bullfrog. 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. In a parity; Here are two or three good and true young 
of perverseness the ecclesiastical Bullfrog en- men. Scholars, enthusiasts, thinkers ; indefa- 
deavours to puff the poor twopenny wax taper, | tigable in study, triumphant in performance. 
anent which, with its attendant candlestick | They paint pictures in which the subtle delicacy 
there is such a terrible pother between him of thought and poetical feeling, arms itself 
and his bishop, into the dimensions of that against the world in the chain-mail of reality. 
famous candle which Latimer told good) Because these painters depict with minute 
master Ridley should never be extinguished | fidelity the minutest accessories to the story 
in England. But it will not do Bullfrog.) they tell; because they conquer the mani- 
We know which is the twopenny taper and | pulated representation of the mortar between 
which the church candle. You maay preach | the bricks, the reticulations of the leaves, the 
in a surplice, a shirt over your clothes, like a bloom on the petals of the flowers, the ruddle 
Whiteboy, a smock-frock, a flour-sack, or a} on the sheep, the pores of the flesh, the re- 
harlequin’s jacket, if you like; you may | flection of the face in the glass and the form in 
make such reverences and gyrations before | the water ; therefore Bullfrog, who thinks he 
carved screens and ornamental brass-work | had better paint and be a brother too, perches 
as may warrant your being mistaken for | himself on the topmost peak of the easel, 
wy friend Saltimbanque tumbling over head | and begins to swell and croak for brother- 
and ears in the booth yonder; you may) hood. “Let us have the B. B. B., the Beauty 
wear your hair parted in the middle, behind, | in Bricks Brotherhood,” says Bullfrog. No 
before, or twisted into a tail, after the| more aerial perspective, no more middle 
Chinese fashion; you may mortify yourself | distance, no more drawing from the antique, 
with fasts, macerations, vigils, and discipliaes, | no more classical landscape ; have we not the 
till you become as emaciated as Jean Baptiste | bricks in the workhouse-wall opposite, to 
Whatshisname, the living skeleton (a dead | study from? Are they not real? Go for 
skeleton now, I opine); you may publish| reality. Go for a basket of sprats with every 
whole libraries of controversial portmanteaus, | osier in the basket and every scale on the 





bandboxes, and Cheshire cheese wrappers, 
but you shall not ride over me, Bullfrog. 

I am a free-born Briton (I think I observed 
that before) and I hate cant—which is Bull- 
frog. Also arrogance. Which is Bullfrog. 
Also the conceited puffery and exaggeration 
of ridiculous and offensive ceremonies into 
rules of faith and conduct. Bullfrog again. 


If I am to be a religious Briton let me have 


by all means as much faith, hope, and charity 
as possible; but don’t tell me that there is 
any faith, or hope, or charity in the Reverend 
Bullfrog bribing the blackguard, “ little Frog- 
gees,” to pelt his rivals—the billstickers— 
with rotten eggs, on a disputed question 
of churchwardens and candlesticks, 

You had better paint, Bullfrog. No free- 
born Briton in this favoured island would be 
happier than I would be to recognise and 
admire a good, a great picture from your 
pencil, And though I denounce you by times, 
as an imitator, I would in no case deery imi- 
tation in art where imitation is associated 
with study, with appreciation, with progress. 
Copy, follow, dwell upon those grand old 
masters of the Loggie and Stanze, whose foot- 
steps echo through the corridors of Time. 
Pin your faith upon a Giotto or a Cimabue. 
Cry with Gainsborough that you are going to 
heaven, and that Vandyke is of the com- 
pany ; paraphrase Erasmus, and say, “ Sancte 
Rafaelle, orate pro nobis ;” be a disciple, and 
a passionate one, of the colourists of Venice, 
the draughtsmen of Florence, and the thinkers 
of Rome. Do this, Bullfrog, and I will imme- 
diately change my name from Muggins to 


sprats, because the basket is a basket, 
and the sprats are sprats. Go for bad 
drawing, because you cannot draw ; for grimy 
colour, because a factory chimney is grimy ; for 
violently inharmonious colour, because a 
yellow bonnet with scarlet poppies in it, 
though producing a violent and inharmonious 
effect, is real. for ugliness, because ugli- 
ness is oftentimes terribly real, and because 
you cannot depict beauty. Reality is ugly 
(sometimes) and must be faithfully rendered 
for the honour and glory of the B. B. B, 
certainly. A laystall is ugly ; a wretched, 
ragged, untaught, street Arab boy is ugly ; but 
you, miserable ra can you paint, can 
you even understand, the heauties of the gold 
and silver skies, the leafy woods, the spangled 
and jewelled fields, the sounding sea? 

It is because I wish the character of Bull- 
frog to be thoroughly known (with a view to 
his being asthoroughly exposed and ultimately 
demolished) that I now call attention from 
his mischievous imitative foolery to his more 
mischievous imitative roguery. It is the 
delight of this reptile friend of mine to 
foist delusions on the public mind; to 
pass off brainless impostors for transcendant 
geniuses; to exaggerate back-stairs scanmag- 
gery into , wom conspiracies ; to set ignorance 
and impudence and conceit, side by side with 
wit and learning and pathos; to persuade 
Pennywhistle that the eyes of Europe are 
upon him; to tell Earthworm that forty 
centuries look down upon him from the pyra- 
mids ; to elevate the Three Tailors of Tooley 


| Street into the people of England. 
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Bullfrog must be literary, of course. Here 
is a brave but tender-hearted Christian gen- 
tlewoman, who sits down and writes us a 
good book upon a subject that must 
come home to every Christian man and 
woman in this working world. Suppose 
we call the book the great Patagonian 
novel. Bullfrog is on the alert. He has his 
pen ready nibbed, his distending apparatus 
in first-rate working order. He covers the 
dead walls and hoardings with gigantic 
announcements of the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the great trans-Patagonian novel 
—the Scavenger. Twelve million copies 
sold in twelve weeks. Fifty-five thousand 
cambric pocket-handerchiefs, and forty-eight 
thousand phials of sal-volatile purchased in 
trans-Patagonia on the first day of publica- 
tion. Everybody ought to read the Sca- 
venger. I read it, and don’t like it. 
I don’t think much of the other great Pata- 
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with an adamantine stylet upon’a plate of 
seven-times tempered steel ; because he 
knows what Thor said and Odin thought ; 
because he has so many good words and good 
thoughts at his command that he is occa- 
sionally troubled with the embarras de rich- 
esses, and becomes complicated; Bullfrog, 
who has nothing whatever to say, except 
“Croak,” attempts to conceal his ignorance 
by the assuming to be complicated. 

You are not to suppose, Bullfrog, if I 
only adduce one more instance of your 
ubiquity, that I am at all at a loss for sub- 
jects, on which to vent my just indignation 
against you. There are things I know about 
you, my friend, connected with the Beer 
question, the general Sunday question, the 
Education question, the Colonisation ques- 
tion, the Prison discipline question—things in 
| Which you have manifested enough rancour, 
ignorance, and presumption, to bring you a 


gonian novel—the Mudlark, though it con-)| thousand times to shame, if shame you had, 
tains that exquisitely-sentimental lyric, | or knew, or ever heard of. 

Little Dirty’s Song of the Rushlight. I! In common with many other free-born 
don’t care for Gauze and Guilt, Mrs. Modely’s | Britons I have great liking and respect for 
great Crim-Tartar novel. I yawn over Miss | public amusements. I like the sound, sterling, 
Wiredraw’s Passion and Pantomime, ninety- | nervous English drama—the good play, played 





seven thousand four hundred and eighty-six 
copies of which were disposed of in the 
space of three days, four hours, nine minutes, 
and twelve seconds. I fall asleep over 
Miss Ada Johnnycake’s Tears, Treacle, and 
Terror. I find in all these great novels 
little but platitudes, wishy-washy sentiment, 
contemptible and transparent imitations 
of great exemplars, and endless, drouthy, 
watery-eyed, maudlin “talkee.” I rever- 
ence real pathos and real sentiment ; but 
I scorn Bullfrog hiding his fat foolish face 
in a pocket handkerchief (squinting over 
the corner thereof at the publisher's 
ledger), and weeping sham tears enough 
for that larger reptile friend of his, the 
crocodile. : 


by good actors. But if my friend Ciarles 
Bodger chooses to get up the second part of 
| Henry the Sixth, at the Royal Pantechnicon, 
| with the most gorgeous accessories of scenery, 
| costume, and decorative furniture in general, 
I will not quarrel with him, nor will [ stand 
out for the text, the mere text, and nothing 
but the text. I am for catholicity; but for 
toleration in catholicity. Rope dancing is 
good inits place. Tumbling and posturin 

are good (though painful) in their place. i 
like to see the clown steal sausages at 
Christmas, but not in the awful play 
scene in Hamlet. Richardson's show is 
admirable ; Horse-riding is capital. Let 
Bullfrog fool himself with fire-eaters, sword- 
swallowers, ribbon-vomiters, conjurors, acro- 





Bullfrog is a ncyeme pest in every field of | bats, learned pigs, live armadillos, and spotted 


literature. Young Flackus, for instance| girls. But do not let Bullfrog tell me that the 
(Horace is his Christian name), is a poet.| drama is to be revived through the agency of 
He writes the most delicious ditties, the most/ the live armadillo, or that the only ho 

captivating sonnets. He flings flowers of| of the admirers of Shakespeare, rests on the 
grace, and loveliness, and humour, and/spotted girl. Neither shall Bullfrog revive 
pathos, around him with the most delightful | the drama by crystal curtains, distributions of 


caprice,—bless him! But sometimes he has 
what the French call lubies. He is dark 
mysterious, hazy, vehement about nothing. 


He is occasionally nonsensical. He grinds | 


his teeth, and is spasmodic. Bullfrog be- 
holds him, and instantly has the stomach- 
ache, and foams at the mouth. His friends 
Ragg, and Tatters, and Bevius, and Mevius, 
have frightful spasms, roll on the hearthrug, 
and make poetry hideous by their howlings. 
Bad grammar, involved style, foggy ideas, inco- 
herent declamation, wordy bombast, pass (at 
least, Bullfrog endeavours to make them pass) 
current for poetry. Thus, too, because Viking, 
the great Nordt-konig of philosophy, is strong 
and terrible to look upon ; because he writes 


soup, coals, and counterpanes to the ruffians 
of Low Lane, or presentations of a glass 
'of ale and a sandwich to every visitor to 
the pit, and a boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings to every occupant of a private 
box. Herein, as in his other presentments, 
Bullfrog swells and swells exceedingly ; and 
when he is swollen to his largest dimensions 
—bursts ! 
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